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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








e require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
~ — his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 14 per cent; 
insertions, 20 percent; 24insertions 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% Column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
pero insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent: 12 insertions, 
BS per cent: 24 insertions, 334% per cent. 
On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, | insertion, 
10 per cent; 8 insertions, 15 per cent: 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions. 2h per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions. 20 per cent: 12 ort . 40 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 59 per cent. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rarly Wtalian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nucici and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. [| make a 


spodsity of manufacturing the Dunbam foundation. 
ry 


it. If you wish to purchase [ees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. ddress 
Itfd DR. > %. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


Address only, lixe 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 

ink, box, etc. 

nt by mail postpaid. 

Without ink and pads, 
less. 

Put your stamp on 
— card, letter, pa- 

ok, or anything 
cee that you may send 
vut by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Drugsiste, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. L ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


4 Pesiers ia \ 
& (stg & BON7Y, 


AND 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 33c per Ib. cash, or 35c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair. average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, ¢" 40c per Ib., or 48c, for best 
selected wax. - 1, ROOT, ‘Medina, Ohio. 

P, S.—Uniless you put prea name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myse'f 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay is . = 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. 





HIVES (884. HIVES 


eRe for new price list of Seeeees f for the apiary, 
Hives by the 100 in flat cheap. and best quality. 
Also rakes and cradles. White's pat. 
rake, best and most durable. 
dozen. 


wire brace 
Send for price by the 


A. D. BENHAM, 
OLIVET, EATON CO., 


4tf{d-b mrCH. 


WANTED! 


Orders for Italian queens and comb foundation. 
Itutian queens, untested, before June 1, $1.50: after 
June 1. $1.00. Italian queens, tested, before June |, 

2.50; aiter June 1, $2.00. 10% discount on orders of 
4 or more to one address. Printed directions for in- 
troducing queens sent with each queen. 

Comb fdn. made of pure beeswax, 1 Ib. to 10, 60c. 
per lb.; 10 to £0, 55c.; 50 to 100, 53e. For thin fdn. for 
section boxes, add fe. to above prices. 

We guarantee safe arrival of queens by mail, and 
fdn. by express or freight,to all partsof U. 8. or 
Canada. Cash must accompany all orders. Send 
money by P.O. order, registered letter, or draft. 
Address all orders to 

KENNEDY & LEARY, 
Ber 11, HIGGINSVILLE, LAFAYETTE C0., MO. 


Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, ill. 


Comb F dation MachineS 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OK WITH 
UUK UNE- POUND SKCTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS 


For illustrations sec our Illustrated Catalog'e 
of Apiarian Implements -_ bp lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. . Medina, Ohio. 


4 Td b 

















CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 
oe  eatinceng ate 2 Guide 
The Kunsas Kee-Keeper 
The New England Apiarian 
The American Apiculturist 
All of the above Journals . 


With American Agriculturist 
British Bee Journal 
Prairie Farmer 
Rural New Yorker 
Scientific American (3 20) 
Fruit Recorder and Cottage Garden 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide (1 50).. 5 
Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)..7. ago 


[Above rates include all postage.) 
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TERMS: $1. 00 PER ANNUM, IN Apv ANCE; nl { Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2. "6; 5 for $4.00; 3] Established tn 1878. | than 90 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 


or more, 75 cts, "each. Single Numbe - if 
jets. Additions to elubs maybe made 


|} U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun- 


e | PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY * tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 


ate lub rates. Above are all to be sent | peryearextra. To all countries NoT of 
W ONK POSTOFFICE, jA. li ROOT, M E DINA, OHIO. (the U. P. U., 4c per year extra. 








NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 





NO. 52. 





BLASTED HOPES. 


HAVE just ‘counted up,” and there are twenty- 
i three persons living within two miles of my 
“ place who have invested in bees since I 
started in the business, the majority of them being 
induced to embark in the speculation from witness- 
ing my own success. All except two were farmers, 
and many of them went into the business quite ex- 
tensively, bought bees, and transferred them to 
movable-comb hives, Italianized them, bought an 
extractor, smoker, honey-knife, fdn , sections, etc., 
and of all these twenty-three neighbors who thus 
thought to either make money,or to “raise honey 
enough for their own use,’’ only two now own bees— 
one has four colonies, the other one—and the only 
one who ever made any clear profit at the business 
has now dropped both bee-keeping and farming, and 
zone to the city as a book-keeper, while the majority 
expended enough money, to say nothing of the time, 
to have bought from two to ten times as much honey 
as they ever obtained. In speaking of being obliged 
togo “hawking” our honey about in order to sell 
it, 1 did not exactly mean that we were obliged to go 
upon the streets, or to peddle from house to house, 
but rather from store to store, or from dealer to 
dealer, and this isn’t the worst of it; we can not al- 
ways effect a sale, even at the wholesale market price. 
With almost every other “raw” imperishable pro- 
duct, we can load up and drive to town and ‘sell 
out”’ at the market price. 


| QUEEN-FXCLUDING HONEY-BOARDS. 
When I adopted the Langstroth hives, and turned 
my attention to the production of comb honey, I us- 
ed the Héddon skeleton or slat honey-board between 
the brood-nest and the surplus department. This 
honey-board deters the bees from extending small 
pieces of comb upward from the brood-combs, and 
connecting them with the lower bars of the section 
boxes; it also discourages, but does not always pre- 
vent, the queen from leaving the brood department 
of the hives. In old colonies having a full comple- 
ment of brood-combs, only in one or two instances 
did the queen enter the surplus department, and 
then only slight damage was done; but when prime 
swarms were given access to the surplus depart- 
ment at the time of hiving, the queen almost invari- 
ably caused much trouble by going at once to the 
honey-boxes and filling them with eggs, while the 
frames below would be filled withhoney. To remedy 
the difficulty, I tacked narrow strips of tin to the 
bottoms of the slats composing the skeleton honey- 
boards, allowing them to project over sufficiently to 
reduce the spaccs to the merest trifle less than 5-32 
of aninch. To keep the slats exactly in position, 
three strips of tin were tacked crosswise of them. 
Upon trial, the queens could not pass through these 
honey-boards (I caught a queen and forced her into 
one of the spaces, and she could not extricate her- 
self), while quite as much honey was placed in the 
sections as before. Afterward,in making honey- 
boards, the slats were made; wide, and placed the 
proper distance apart; and, when finished, the boards 
were painted. To give itatrial, I ordered enough 





zinc to make honey-boards for ten hives. The most 





me 
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serious Objection to the zinc is its cost. With me, 
no queens have passed through it, and I have reduc- 
ed the size of the brood-nest until the frames were 
80 full of brood that it did seem as though there was 
not more than one-fourth of a pound of honey in each 
frame. The zincis inclined to sag in the middle, 
and thus reduce the space in the center to less than 
bee space, when the bees glue them down; and when 
they are removed, as J. B. Colton says, “they get 
kinked some.’’ A wooden honey-board is always 
straight, which keeps the spaces perfect, while it is 
more cagily removed than a zinc honey-board, which 
will bend when taken off, unless it is first pried loose 
all around, and even then if stuck fast in the middle. 
I think the point made by J. O. Pearce, on page 10, 
in regard to the queen being less apt to pass through 
a wooden honey-board than through a zinc one is 
well taken, and I am at a loss to see why you, friend 
Root, should say that you “had no faith in wooden 
honey-boards for retaining queens, and not much for 
keeping out drones cither.”’ 1 used about 50 of these 
wooden queen-excluding honey-boards last season, 
and I prefer them tothe zinc. As J.B. Colton says, 
when a queen-excluding honey-board is employed, 
** Your combs below will have no honey in them, 
as the queen completely monopolizes them, and the 
honey is shoved up stairs.”’ W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
Friend H., the case you bring forward, of 
ot neighbors who have abandoned bee- 
eeping, is indeed something to be looked at 
seriously. And since you suggest it, I find 
it has been a good deal so in my own county. 
Perhaps as many as you have mentioned have 
commenced bee-keeping around here. After 
a year or two,a few of them raised some 
pretty large crops of honey, disposed of it to 
good advantage, but as time passed, most of 
them changed around into something else, 
or went back to farming, and let their apia- 
ries run down through neglect. Our neigh- 
bor Shane is almost the only one who is 
keeping abreast of the times, and making it a 
paying business year after year. Many of 
them are a class of people who would neglect 
almost any business, and have gone into 
other things since they dropped bees, and 
had about the same experience. DVerhaps I 
should mention, that quite a number of the 
farmers living near here have turned their 
attention to selling bees to me instead of pro- 
ducing honey, and I believe they have done 
pretty fairly. Our neighbor Rice is one of 
these.—In regard to the honey-boards, I have 
had little faith in any sort of a wooden ar- 
rangement for restraining queens,because we 
tried itso many times at the time we were 
all excited about fertilization in confinement. 
A great many of us imagined we had suc- 
ceeded; but careful watching showed that 
the virgin queens went through almost as 
small a place as worker-bees; and late re- 
orts which have appeared in GLEANINGS 
indicate that queens get through the Jones 
perforated zinc as well. I was greatly inter- 
ested in the words you usein your report 
above, where you say, in adjusting the tin 
strips, you made a space ‘** the merest trifle 
less than 5-32 of an inch.’ Now, friends, 1 
have had an idea that worker-bees can get 
through a smaller space than Mr. Jones 
makes in his perforated zinc, and to test it I 
have had made 1000 square feet of perforated 


zinc with meshes in like the cut below. [Ip 
fact, this cut is an imprint of a bit of the 
zinc itself : 





PERFORATED ZINC, WITH SMALLER PERFORATIONS. 
Worker bees can get through this; but 
the only trouble I anticipate is, it will scrape 
off the pollen worse than the Jones zinc. 
Kut if we can not useit in restraining queens 
and drones, I sha)] use it for wax-extractors. 
I am glad to be able to say, we can furnish 
it¥to you, cut into sheets of any size, for 
15 cts. per square foot; or for whole sheets, 
3x7 or 3x8 feet, as you choose, at a cost of 
$2.50, and $2.85 per sheet respectively. | 
hope somebody whose bees are now bring- 
ing in pollen will make a test of it at once. 
rr 
DRONE-TRAPS AND QUEEN-GUARDS. 


SOME OF FRIEND ALLEY’S INVENTIONS. 


R. LANGSTROTH has lately called our atten- 
balk tion te the usefulness of some kind of a bee- 
== guard which may be placed at the entrance 
of the hive to prevent the exit of the queen in swarn- 
ing. My profession being such that | must leave my 
bees to their own swect will on those pleasant Sab- 
baths when they are so inclined to swarm, and my 
interests being called out toward any thing which 
will diminish the interference of bee-keeping with 
church attendance, I have taken a practical interest 
in any device which will control swarming. Of 
course, any guard which may be placed at the en- 
trance of the hive to prevent the queen from leay- 
ing will also prevent the drones from leaving. Such 
adevice must be founded on the fact that a 5x 
space will admit a worker-bee, but will hinder a 
queen or drone. 

D. A. Jones’s perforated zinc comes into most bap- 
py use to construct such a queen and drone guard. 
There can be no question but that a guard or a trap 
placed at the entrance of the hive, which will give 
the workers free exit and admission, and yet which 
will stop the queen from leaving, and will catch ev 
ery drone in the hive, would be a great convenience 
in a variety of ways. Such a device, to be practical, 
must not hinder the work of honey-gathering, 10° 
must it interfere with the ventilation of the hivé, 
for it must be used in the hottest weather. I have 
sent and obtained two of these bee-guards, or traps, 
of two different makers, and I wish to explain eact’ 
and mention some of the advantages which may b¢ 
derived from their use. The first that I sent for 
was the one made by A. I. Root, after the general 
pattern of that made by D. A. Jones, its originator. 
It is simply a little box made of perforated zinc, 94 
inches long, and % of an inch high and wide. It bas 
no bottom and no back side, but only a top and 
front side, The zinc of which it is made is per forat- 
ed with oblong slits about % inch jong and just 5” 
wide. There {8 a row of slits, and then a row of 80: 








id zinc, furnishing two rows of perforations in the 
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front of the box, and two rows on the top, through 
which the workers can pass in and out. This zinc 
guardis set up against the entrance; and while the 
workers can go in and out through the perforations, 
the queen can not get out, neither can the drones. 
Now it seems to me, a guard made on this principle 
has some uses, and it also has some defects. It 
could easiiy be slipped over the entrance after the 
drones are on the wing, and compel the luckless lub- 
bers to cluster on the alighting-board outside to 
await execution. By putting it on, day after day, 
after the drones have mostly come out of the hive, 
they can be gradually exterminated from any par- 
ticular hive, by preventing their entrance again. 
And after the drones have been thus exterminated 
from a hive, this guard could be put on to catch the 
queen when the swarm comes out. The simplicity 
and chcapness of this littke guard are also in its 
favor. : 

But is seems t> me sucha bee-guard ace »myzlishes 
onlyasmall part of what a drone and queen trap 
shou'd. | shoul! hesitate to puc sucha guard agai. st 
the entrance of a large swarm abounding in drones, 
ona bot July Saturday night or Sabbath morning, 
and go to church feeling that my precious queen 
could not leave witha swarm. This little guard is 
only % of an inch square, ina crogs section of it, 


and 9 inches long, and it will not hold nalf the | 


drones which some hives contuin. 1! should fear the 
result would be, that the drones wiuild clog up and 
entirely fill the guard, and my queen and all her 
colony would be in danger of suffocating. 

The second bee-guard I sent for was a drone and 
queen trap made by Henry Alley, of Wenham, Mass. 
It is a wooden box 9% inches long, 5% high, and 2% 
thick. This box has two stories, or apartments, the 
lower story 1% inches high, and the upper taking 
the rest ofthe box. Imagine an old-fa hioned meal- 
chest with the ends extending down about a foot for 
legs, and a second bottom nailed onto the ends of 
these legs, and you have a large-sized illustration of 
this trap. The lower apartment is open behind, and 
has perforated zinc nailed on in front, and it is de- 
signed to give free outlet to the workers, and free 
ventilation to the hive, being a * down-stairs’’ en- 
try, with a perforated zinc door 1% inches high and 
9) long, leading straight into the entrance of the 
bive. The upper apartment of this trap is about 3% 
inches deep, the whole of the box above the lower 
apartment just described being included in it. 

Georgetown, Mass. D. D. MARSH. 


Perhaps I can_ better explain to our read- 
ers friend Alley’s invention, by a couple of 
illustrations. The first one, which is the 
simplest form, is shown below: 





ALLEY’S MACHINE FOR EXPELLING DRONES FROM A 
HIVE. 


You will observe, friends, that this is sim- 


through the perforated zinc, they of course 
seek the wire-cloth cone, or funnel, and go 
right out without any trouble. Workers can 
also go out of this cone, if they wish to. No 
bees or drones will go back that way, how- 
ever, for they will all march right up to the 
perforated zinc, without seeing it; therefore 
the way it works will be to let all the drones 
go out that want to go out, but none ever get 
back. Your drones will therefore be found 
in front of the entrance at night,and may be 
destroyed. They may, however, go around 
to other hives to seek an entrance; and un- 
less all hives in the apiary are provided with 
a similar machine, you would not get them. 
This arrangement would, however, have no 
effect on swarming, for the queens would go 
out through the funnel just as easily as the 
drones do. 








ALLEY'S DRONE-EXCLUDER, DRONE AND QUEEN 
TRAP COMBINED. 

You will readily understand from the above 
drawing, that the cones (which can be dimly 
seen through the circles of wire cloth), in- 
stead of being placed in the perforated zinc, 
as before, now both open upward into a box 
above ; and this box, being covered with the 
perforated zinc, permits any workers to get 
out at once, if they happen to get into it. 
All the drones are simply boxed up until 
needed ; and if there be any swarming, the 
qugen also goes upinto the drone-box. The 
swarm comes back and goes into the hive, 
remaining contentedly, probably because 
their queen is caged right in the entrance, 
and she is there safe until the owner returns 
from meeting, or wherever else he has gone. 
I must confess that this seems to mea pretty 
nice thing. The only drawback I think of 
is, that the queen may get through this per- 
forated zinc. You know how many report 
of late that they have done sc. The new 
zinc, with smaller perforations, figured on 
page 150, may fix the whole business, and 
probably will, if it does not worry the bees 
and scrape off the pollen. In the figure, the 
perforated zinc is shown, partially drawn 
out. This can be easily done at any time 
when you don’t care to use the drone-catch- 
er. 
Now, friends, the next we are to do is to 
have a tube from this queen-cage, leading to 

a new hive all properly rigged, fixed in some 
‘way so the returning bees will go into it, 
‘and we have an automatic swarmer that 
| does not have to swing around or keel over 
or go through any such antics. The only 





ply an ordinary bee-entrance guard, such as | thing Jacking is to get the entrance to the 


we sell, only a little enlarged, and having 
the ends made of wood. Besides this, a wire- 
cloth cone is put into the center of it. When 
the drones fin , themselves unable to get 


old hive turned away, or changed in such a 
way that the bees when they come back will 


| cluster around their queen in the new hive. 


Who will work itout? You will find the 
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prices of friend Alley’s drone-traps in our 
advertising columns, and you can order them 
of us, if more convenient. 


THE WAY FRIEND HOUSE USES RE- 
VERSIBLE FRAMES. , 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO QUPEN-REARING, 
AND THE PERFORATED ZINC. 


“F3, RIEND ROOT:—I am overrun with inquiries in 
relation to honey-racks, reversible frames, and 
queen-rearing. 1 have not time to reply to 
these communications, and therefore send you by 
express some samples. The honey-rack I send is in- 
tended to set directly on the tops of the brood frames, 
thus leaving a space of 4 inch between bottom of 
section boxes and top of brood-frames. Iam not 
troubled by the queen getting into the surplus box- 
es, and depositing eggs, etc.; neither do we find any 
comb built between boxes and brood-frames. The 
rack is made for the 54x54 x2-inch sections, and 
holds 21 boxes; the separators rest upon the end- 
pieces, which leaves the proper space for entrance 
into the sections. They can be tiered up as well as 
any rack I have ever seen. 

The strip containing the tin and the staples will 
represent the bottom-board of hive. Either the tin 
or the staples may be used. I prefer the latter. 
They should be driven into the bottom-board, both 
across the front end and near the rear end of said 
board, and should be 1'4 inches from center to cen- 
ter. The reversible frames rest on these staples. 
The staples in the center of end-pieces of frames 
sent will keep the frames at the proper distance 
from the sides of hive._ I send 8 frames—one a 
closed-end frame, and the other two will show how 
any hanging frame can be made reversible. The 
one, you will notice, bas pieces tacked on sides of 
end-bar of frame, to keep them the proper distance 
apart. The other is an old L. frame, with projec- 
tions sawed off and made reversible, the same as 
can be done with any frame. I think you will@nd 
no trouble in seeing into the workings as described. 
If you do, write, and I will try to explain further. 

I prefer the closed-end frame. I believe we shall 
soon see and learn the valuable points in the closed- 
end standing Quinby frame. Had our lamented 
Quinby been spared, I believe this point would have 
been Lrought to light ere this, and I think he had 
this one of many good points in view when he in- 
vented that frame. GEO. W. HOUSE. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., Feb. 7, 184. 

I will explain to our readers, that friend 
House’s reversible frame is on the plan of 
the Quinby closed-end frames ; in fact, you 
will notice that he predicts that these are go- 
ing to come into general use. His frame, 
however, is supported by a strip fastened to 
the bottom-board of the hive, both frontand 
rear. Staples placed at proper distances in 
these strips space the bottoms of the frames. 
The frames are held the right distance apart 
at their tops by nails or staples driven the 
proper distance. They are, also, held from 
striking against the ends of the hives by the 
staples. Of course, these arrangements are 
all old. Having the frames made closed ends 
at all, or even a part of their lengths, would 
obviate the necessity of the nails. In con- 
nection with this, I may remark that friend 
H. also suggests a reversible hanging frame 
by putting a stout screw through the center 





of the end- bars. An ordinary tin rabbet 
is then placed half way down the ends of 
the hive. The frame can now be used either 
side up. But we shall be obliged to use 
spacers of some kind, or the frames will al- 
ways be tipping over. Spacing nails or sta- 
les have been for a long time abandoned, 
yy almost universal consent, and I hardly 
think they will obtain favor now. Friend 
Ilouse’s rack for holding sections differs but 
little from many in ordinary use. Sections 
are held above the brood-frames by strips one 
inch wide and +inch thick, these strips run- 
ning crosswise of the hive, and supporting 
the ends of the two rows of sections. Many 
good bee-keepers use a similar arrangement, 
but I really can not understand how any- 
body can consent to let the bees get directly 
at the under side of the sections, to cover 
them with wax and propolis. I know, that 
at certain times, and with certain colonies, 
we do not get much wax or gum placed on 
the sections, even if left thus exposed; yet 
at other times they will all be covered with 
bits of comb and propolis. Why not have 
the whole section protected, so the bees can 
get at them nowhere, except where they go 
in at the entrances? In regard to queen- 
rearing, friend House writes as follows : 
QUEEN-REARING, 

That the queen-bee is the foundation of success 
ful apiculture, none will dispute; therefore it be- 
hooves us to be very careful in the selection of the 
mother queen or queens. If the bee-keeper has no 
queen that fills the bill, or that comes up to 
the desired standard, it will be far better and cheap- 
er to purchase such as have the desired qualities, 
even at a cost of fifty dollars. Above all, I would 
advise against breeding from Italian queens that 
have become fecundated from German or hybrid 
drones. The worker progeny of such queens may 
be desirable to some; but each succeeding genera- 
ation will deteriorate in value, unless the amount of 
Italian blood be increased with each scccessive 
crossing. Italians and Syrians are far different. A 
cross between these two races produces our best 
strains of workers. Many writers claim that we 
should not breed from queens more than two years 
old; in this I must disagree with them. I prefer a 
queen at least three years o:d and older, if she re 
tains her vitality. How can we test the qualities 
for wintering — endurance, longevity, e'c., when 
discarded at the end of two years? Some of the fin- 
est queens I ever saw were superseded queens, 
reared to take the place of five-year-old mothers. | 
will not discuss this point any further here, but will 
proceed to give what I claim to be the best as well as 
the most simple method of rearing queens I have 
yet learned or heard of. 

To be better understood, I will first describe the 
hive used, and its arrangement. Jn this, hinges the 
success of this method. The hive is constructed for 
11 frames, 11% x12%, outside measure; but instead of 
using 11 frames, we use only 8, using two wide 
frames Containing four 54%x5\4x2 sections each. 
Place one of these wide frames on each side of the 
eight brood-frames. The wide frames are made 80 
that they go inside the hive with ease. On one side 
of each wide frame nail a sheet of Jones’s perforated 
metal, covering the entire side of said wide frames. 
The colony having our best queen, with her wins 
clipped, being in sch hive. we wil] proceed with the 
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manipulation of the colony for the end in view. Aft- 
er the fruit-tree bloom, this colony should be stim- 
ulated by feeding a little honey or sugar syrup each 
day, so as to keep the queen laying in her full ca- 
pacity. The same end may be accomplished by giv- 
ing frames of solid brood about to hatch, taken 
from otber colonies—the object being to have the 
hive crowded with bees as early as possible, thus in- 
ducing the swarming fever. As soon as the colony 
has constructed queen-cells that are nearly ready 
to be sealed over, preparatory to swarming, open 
the hive and take four of the eight brood-frames hav- 
ing the most and the best queen-cells thereon, and 
place them to one side of the hive after removing 
the wide frame. Now take the remaining four 
brood-frames and destroy all queen-cells thereon, 
and place them to the other extreme side of the 
hive, after removing the wide frame on that side. 
Now place the two wide frames in the center of the 
hive, with the perforated metal sides toward eachof 
the two brood-nests, thus dividing the hive into two 
compartments, the queen being in the side contain- 
ing no queen-cells. We now close the hive, and 
await the results. The bees go all (hrough the hive 
at pleasure, but the queen is confined to one com- 
partment, containing only four frames. 

The colony already having the swarming fever, 
and the queen restricted in ber egg-laying capacity, 
willin one or two days start new queen-cells. The 
bees will complete and nurse the fine natural queen- 
cellson the four frames at the other end of the hive. 
When aday or two before these first-constructed 
queen-cells are ready to hatch (about eight days) 
open the hive and cut out and use these cells; atthe 
same time take the queen from the other side and 
place in the side from which you have just removed 
the cells. Onthe four frames from which we have 
just taken the queen we will find alot of very fine 
natural queen-cells about ready for sealing. These 
the bees will complete and nurse to maturity. The 
queen, now having empty cells, will immediately go 
through the compartment (or four frames), deposit- 
ing eggs in all vacant cells, when new queen-cells will 
be constructed. Just befere the cells qn the other 
side of the hive are ready to hatch, cut them out 
and use them, and put the queen on that side. Pro- 
ceed in this way as often as the queen-cells mature, 
which you will find to be about every 7 or 8 days. In 
this way our cells are all reared in very powerful 
colonies, and containing brood in all stages, at all 
times. The cells are reared in a perfectly natural 
way, and under the swarming impulse. We have a 
laying queen in the hive at all times, and the colony 
is also storing surplus honeyin the sections right 
along. You never saw finer nor better queens than 
those reared in this way. 

If we do not let any young queens hatch in this 
hive, nor allow a queen-cell to be capped over in the 
part containing the queen, the colony may be kept 
building and rearing queen-cells until late in the sea- 
80n; and the colony will not attempt to swarm — at 
least, such has been my experience. The sections 
inthe wide frames should be remoyed as often as 
filled, and replaced with new ones. I do not allow 
this colony to store any surplus on top of brood- 
chamber. 

A GOOD REPORT FROM THE PERFORATED ZINC. 
Ihave thought many times, after reading of the 
failures of those who reported their experjences (in 
GLEANINGS) with the Jones metal, how near they 
fame to this plan, and yet failed to gee the value of 





this perforated metal, but instead they cry failure, 
without knowing whereof they speak. This should 
teach us to be careful and searching in our experi- 
ments, before denouncing any thing asa failure. If 
one bee-keeper can succeed, otherscan, If we fail 
the first time,commence anew, and study our ex- 
periment as it progresses, step by step, until we find 
wherein we failed. In this way we will many times 
discover something new, and still accomplish the de- 
sired feat. I am pleased with the perforated metal. 
It is a success with me, and will be with others as 
soon as they learn how and where to useit. I believe 
it will be indispensable in the near future. By plac- 
ing the entrance-guards at entrances of such colo- 
nies as are liuble to be attacked by robber bees, such 
colonies will and can protect their homes to a great 
deal better advantage. 

PERFORATED ZINC FOR DISCOURAGING ROBBERS. 

It is seldom you will find a robber-bee to venture 
under one of these guards, especially when there are 
any bees acting as guards at the entrance. Robber- 
bees will not venture where they can not readily get 
away, unless the robbers have already gained a foot- 
hold. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, G. W. House. 

From the above description, I take it for 
granted that friend H. has his wide frames 
close fitting to the sides of the hives, al- 
though I may be mistaken. Very likely two 
frames of sections placed in the center of 
the hive, separating the brood combs, will 
be sufficient to keep the queen from passing 
around them, provided the frames were cov- 
ered with perforated zine in the place of 
separators. I have often reared two queens 
in a hive by using combs of honey to divide 
the brood, and I should think the point 
brought out in the above might prove an 
excellent one. I am quite sure the drone- 
guards would aid a colony in keeping rob- 
bers at bay, as suggested. 


> 000 = - 
BUYING AND SELLING BEES, 


HOW SHALL WE MEASURE OR WEIGH THEM ACCUR- 
ATELY? 








are bought and sold; viz., in full colonies, in 

nuclei, and by the pound. A full colony is 
supposed to be what bees and brood may belong to a 
hive of combs of a specified size and number; and 
the purchaser knows but little about how many bees 
he is getting when ordered from where he can not 
examine them before buying. A gertain number of 
combs, of a specified size, containitg brood and bees, 
are sold as a nucleus; and, like the full colonies, are 
as liable to vary as a politician’s principles, and the 
buyer may or may not get a good bargain. 

But when a man buys bees by the pound, he knows 
just what he is getting; for when his bees arrive, he 
can weigh them in the cages, then open the cages, 
let the live bees run out, weigh the cages again, and 
figure up just how much the live bees weighed; and 
if not as much as was ordered, sends bill for the dif- 
ference; and, of course, the dealer sends on enough 
to make up the deficiency. 

Now, this would be just the way to buy and sell 
bees, were it not such an unnatural condition 
for the bees to be in while in transit, causing so 
many to die that the loss ig too great between the 
seller and buyer, 


me ERE are at present three ways by which bees 
—) 
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Though I have sent bees hundreds of miles, by 
railroad and stage, with no complainable loss; yet 
again, with them just as carefully packed, at less 
distance, the loss has been enough to almost condemn 
the business. That uneasy, discontented buzz of 
bees caged for transportation by the pound, is a 
sound any thing but pleasant to my ears. 

Far the best way in which to ship bees, for all 
parties concerned, and especially for the bees, is 
mostly in the brood,estimated by the thousand. 
This can be quickly done by measuring the patch of 
brood with a rule, finding how many square inches it 
contains, dividing the number of square inches by 2 
(where the brood is about the same on both sides of 
the comb), and you know just how many hundred 
bees there are in the comb; for bees in the brood lay 
just about 5 to the inch each way. But, what are 
bees worth per thousand? We have got used to es- 
timating them by the pound, 80 we will reduce it. I 


have found by actual count, that 120 live Italian bees | 


weigh an ounce. Friend Root estimates them at 125 
to the ounce, or 4000 to the pound, and that is near 
enough for all practical purposes. Then when 1 lb., 
or 4000 bees, are worth $2.00, one thousand would be 
worth 50 cents. For example,a party orders of a 
dealer 40,008 bees. The dealer having light, but 
strong cases prepared in which to send them, goes 
to his hives, selects the best-filled combs he can find, 
each comb containing some honey, as well as the 
brood. He places his rule on the patch of broud, 
finds it about7in. deep by 11% long, makes 80% 
square inches, divides by 2, and has 404 hundred, or 
4025 bees; marks it down, puts the comb in the case, 
and proceeds the same with the next, and the next, 
until he has, say, 29,000 bees, in all stages of brood. 
He then sets the cases on the scales, takes the weight, 
then brushes live bees enough on to the combs to 
make 11,000, which is 2% Ibs., shown by the scales, 
thus the number ordered is made up. The live bees 
take care of the uncapped brood; thehoney furnish- 
es food; all feel contented, and, though confined, and 
on the road for days, there will be no loss. 

When the buyer receives them, he can weigh and 
measure the bees and brood, if he chooses, and thus 
know as accurately what he has secured as though 
they were loose in a cage, and ¥% to % dead. But 
generally, those who wish bees by the pound don’t 
want the combs; in that case, let the buyer select 
from his own stock of combs, some as nearly like 


those received as possible, inclose them in the cases | 


in which his bees have come, and the express com- 
pany will return them to the ehipper free of charge. 
If itis not desirable to exchange combs, the cases 
and combs can be detained until the bees are all 
hatched, and then returned. 

The buyer will need to order a little earlier, to 
have his bees out, and ready for business at the de- 
sired time. It is always a satisfaction to all parties 
concerned, to be accurate in deal. But the old way 
of buying bees by the colony, or nucleus, is so in- 
definite, that the plan of buying them by the pound 
is fast growing in favor. And while accuracy is a 
very desirable feature, let us manage the matter so 
that our pets shall not be the sufferers in conse- 
quence. 8. C. PERRY. 

Portland, Ionia Co., Mich., Feb. 18, 1884. 

Friend P., you have hit upon a very impor- 
tant matter indeed, and [I would accept your 
suggestions with alacrity, were it not that 
you have overlooked one very important 
point. Bee-keepers do not have brood- 
frames all of one standard size. We have 


tried filling orders with Simplicity combs, 


until we had such grievous complaints that | 
was obliged to give it up. One friend said 
he would not have such great long shallow 
frames if they were given him for nothing , 
and as he couldn’t get them into any hive he 
had, he let the brood die, and wanted us to 
pay for it. Sending bees in a cage by the 
pound, makes it all pleasant; for no matter 
what the hives are, the purchaser can just 
shake the bees off on his own combs, or on 
his own frames, filled with brood, if he 
chooses, and every thing is lovely, for the 
bees themselves are all of one dimension. 
Isn’t that lucky for us, friends? I know 
what you say about a little brood making 
the bees contented is true, and I almost be- 
gin to think about having narrow sections 





containing brood. so we could get one into 
every bee-cage. But, alas! we have tried it, 
|agreat many of us, and it is areal task to 
| have a little frame, the size of a section, al- 
ways at hand containing some brood. | 
really do not see any way in our shipping 
business, but to send bees in cages by the 
pound, although I do know that a one or two 
frame nucleussis much more likely to be all 
right every time. May be we are coming 
nearer to a standard frame than we werea 
few years ago, for our A BC pupils are 
pretty sure to have the Simplicity frame, and 
nothing else. Your idea of buying bees in 
the form of sealed brood, instead of live ones 
that can buzz, and have to be fed, is a grand 
one, and combs of brood can always be had 
in abundance in warm weather; and where 
built on wired combs, they can be shipped 
anywhere, almost without the possibility of 
the loss of a single bee. 
a 
PICTURES OF BEES. 


ik have been working about two months 

to get accurate eer of the queen. 

drone, and worker; and although | 

am not quite suited with them yet, I submit 
| the result to you below. 








QUEEN, DRONE, AND WORKER. 

The worker is one we took from a photo- 
graph. The drone was figured out from the 
best cut and drawings we could hunt up. 
The queen was also taken ‘partially from a 
photograph. If they please you, we can fur- 


nish you the whole set for 40 cts. If they 
don’t please you, I wish you would try your 
hand at it, and see if in can not give us 
some better ones. I believe the best picture 
of queen, drone, and worker that I ever 
found anywhere are in Huber’s book, pub- 
lished in 1841. They are colored steel plates; 
but as recs’ | represent black bees, they are 
not quite what we wanted. We did not re- 
ceive them until after we had made the 
above, and 1 really have a notion to try to 
make some copies of them, 
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OPENING BOXES. 


ALSO A WORD IN REGARD TO THE CARE OF EMPTY 
BOXES. 





(\ NE of the worst troubles I have in our 
wy establishment is to find boys who will 
open a box carefully, put the cover 


back in place, and go and put it back in the | 


box-house. It sometimes seems as if they 
had been instructed at home to smash every 
thing in the shape of a box they got their 
eyes On. 
best of them will take the cover and lay it 


down somewhere, and somebody will come | 


and take it for something else; and then 


when the box is wanted, a cover has to be | 


made of unsuitable lumber, and it goes to 
our customer looking so cheap and patched 
up that I am ashamed of the workmen I em- 
ploy. _‘* Please don’t break the covers, boys,” 


and ** Please don’t forget to put the cover on | 


nicely, and put the box away where it be- 
longs,” I urge and plead and implore and 

entreat; and after working 
hours, when the poor fellows 
are gone,and may be sound 
asleep, on my knees I pray that 


careful, and learn 
ways. Notwithstanding all these 
pleadings, 1 have oftentimes 


just one boy, who would love to 
open boxes carefully, and to put 


then to pile them up in the box- 
house carefully, until some- 
body wanted just such a box!” 

So much for my trials. Now 
comes the question, How shall 
this imaginary boy get the top 
off without breaking or —— 
it? I once saw Gen. Leggett 
open a pine box with a hatchet. 
The great man was careful, but 
it took him a long while, and L 
was wondering at the time 
whether he thought as I did, 
about box-covers. Well, we 
have tried a good many tools for 





purposes, we like the one figured 
alongside of these re- 

marks best of any. 

The 

call it the Pelican nail- 

puller. To use it, you 

put the claw just before 

the nail-head, and 

“ strike it on the back 
With the hammer till it catches the head, 
and then tip it back. hg are nicely tem- 
pered, and we used one a long while before 
anybody could break it. If you will take a 
look at ‘a box you will almost always discov- 
er that, to get out the contents, you do not 
need to take the whole cover off. Ifitisa 
large box, and the cover is made of three 
pieces, just get out the end nails of the mid- 
dle piece, and very likely your goods will all 
come out very easily through this opening. 
If the cover is made of two pieces, draw the 
hails from just one only. Don’t pull the 
hails clear out, but leave them sticking in 





If they don’t do that, almost the | 


God may heip them to be more | 
wisdom’s | 


said to myself, * Oh fora boy, | 


the cover back carefully, and | 


opening boxes, and for many | 


manufacturers | 


{ the cover; then when you have removed the 
‘contents, put the cover right back, and set 
| the nails down just where they went before. 
If the goods are packed in straw, have a bas- 
| ket near for the straw, but don’t scatter it 
_on the floor. If you know just where the 
'goods are to be put, carry the box to that 
place, and put them away with one handling. 
lf they go on a shelf, set the box ona high 
stool, tight up to this shelf. Then you will 
get the goods where you want them, with 
no waste handling; for every time you han- 
dle goods, it takes time, if it does not dam- 
age the goods by breakages. 

The price of this Pelican nail-puller is 75 
cts.. and itcan be sent by mail for 18 ets. 
That convention in York State objected to 
GLEANINGS, because I used its pages to ad- 
vertise so many things. Now, friends, I ex- 

ect to advertise goods that I find handy, as 
ong as I live; and when I describe them, I 
expect to give prices, and you can tell wheth- 
er you can get your blacksmith to make them 
cheaper, or whether you can get them cheap- 
er at the hardware store. If you can, by all 
means do so; and if you can’t, I shall be 
happy to assist you. 

— rt 060 a 


CONCERNING FRAMES. 


SHALLOW FRAMES; THE NEW PLAN OF WIRING 
FRAMES; ALSO A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL WAY 
TO REVERSE BROOD-FRAMES, AS WELL AS 
WIDE FRAMES, AT THE WILL OF THE 
OPERATOR. 


W | RIEND ROOT:--Herewith I send you by ex- 
press the style of brood-frame I prefer for 
my own use, and the one I have been using 
more or less since 1876. The frame,as you will no- 
tice, is more shallow than the standard Langstroth, 
being only 7 inches deep and 16%; inches long, inside 
measure; 7° inches deep and 17°3 inches long, out- 
side measure. The frame being reversible, | make 
the top and bottom pieces, as you will see, of the 
| Same thickness. I prefer to make my frames now, 
top, bottom, and end pieces, all of one thickness; 
to-wit, *; inch. This cnables me to dispense entire- 
ly with the diagonal wires when wiring the frames 
for fdn. I use, as you will see, only 6 vertical wires, 
No. 30, for wiring fdn. by hand. I have also used 
five, seven, and eight such wires, but find six to be 
just about the right number for frames as shallow 
as mine. For the Given press I should use eight 
vertical wires of No. 36. 


Ker 
‘J : ! irs = 








BALDRIDGE’S REVERSIBLE FRAME, 

I prefer, also, fine wire-nail loops for the wires in 

| place of the holes bored or punched through the top 
and bottom pieces of the frame; nails % inch long, 

_ and of No. 20 wire, are about the best I have tried 
| for wood % inch thick. Those with fat heads, or 
| moulding-nails with pin heads, will answer. You 
will see both kinds in the frame sent you. You will 
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notice that I begin at one corner of the frame to 
wire the nail loops, and do not stop till I reach the 
opposite corner. I have no trouble to wire thus 
right from the spool; but the better way, perhaps, 
is to cut the wires first the proper length needed. 





| 


You will also see that the loops are bent in pairs, in | 


opposite directions, so as to guard against the possi- 
bility of the wires slipping or getting off. You will 
find it pretty difficult to slip the wires off the Loops, 


as arranged; but turn them half way round, the 


right way, and then you can slip them off quite read- 
ily; but the other way will tighten them. 


I find that | 


I can wire the frames with less trouble, and more | 


rapidly by this plan, than through holes in the wood. 
This plan gets rid of all kinks in wiring; and if the 
wire breaks at any point it can be readily repaired 
without a particle of additional wire, which is not 
the case when wired through holes in the wood. The 
wire nails for the wires may be, and perhaps should 
be, driven, and the loops made, while the frame it- 
self is being nailed, and before it has been taken 
from the form. I suggest this to save extra hand- 
ling of the frames. I prefer to nail my frames, 
when reversible, with eight one-inch wire nails with 
flat heads, using two nails at each corner. 

The frame sent you, as you will be sure to see, is 
provided with my single-wire reversible devices (not 
patented), which enable me or you or any one to re- 
verse the same at will, and without the loss of any 
time worth mentioning. I have attached to this 
frame two plans of making the reversible device. 
One of the plans requires considerable accuracy, 
when wanted for frames of special depth, outside 
measure. The other plan, as you will see, does not 
require so great accuracy, and may be used for 
frames of any depth. Some might prefer one plan, 
and some the other. Either plan has advantages 
over the other. The wire loop, or projection, for 
resting on the rabbets (and these may be wood or 
metal, as desired), needs be only as long as the 
width (% in.) of the top or bottom piece of the frame; 
or it may be long enough, as per samples, to space 
the frames at top or bottom or both, the right dis- 
tance apart, which should be, in my judgment, about 
1% in. from center tocenter of frame. But the 
loops may be made of any size and shape to suit 
one’s wishes. If made as: per samples, they can not 
cut one’s fingers in handling the frames, and, as be- 
fore stated, may be used with or without metal rab- 
bets. This reversible device dispenses (as it can not 
be used) with your projecting ** metal corners” for 
frames, but not necessarily with the style you use 
for the bottom corners of the frames, for these you 
can still use at all of the corners; but it seems to me 
that it would be just as well to dispense with them 
and their cost all together, and use the reversible 
device instead. The cost of making all frames re- 
versible, whether in new hives or in those already in 
use, by the adoption of this reversible device, need 
be but atrifle more, and perhaps no more, than it 
costs now to supply new frames with your ‘metal 
corners.” I have used in the samples sent you, No. 
12 coppered wire, but would prefer galvanized wire, 
to guard against rust. Please notice, also, that one 
of the plans lifts the entire frame and contents 
rom the bottom, and this does away with all danger 
of pulling the frames apart, asin the past, and that 
the other plan simply lifts the entire weight from 
the blind-staples. | 

For those who prefer to adhere to wide frames, | 
supplied with sections for surplus honey, this re- 


versible device when attached to them will be found 
of considerable value. From what I have seen in 
the apiary, Iam fully persuaded that it will be high- 
ly advantageous to reverse the surplus honey as 
soon, at least, as a portion of itis sealed. This wili 
not only Lasten the sealing of the lower and un- 
capped celis, but will also secure as well-built combs 
at the bottoms as at the tops of the sections. 

But, the above must suffice for the present. I am 
content to let the future demonstrate how much of 
the foregoing is mere theery or otherwise. 

M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, Ill., Jan. 22, 1884. 

Friend B., your invention is very ingen- 
ious indeed, and it seems to me it must an- 
swer the purpose beautifully, but [ should 
want to make a test of it in handling bees, 
before deciding whether I liked it or not. I 
do not believe [ should like frames without 
diagonal wires, but possibly the smaller size 
of your frame might do very well. Our 
friends will notice in the engraving, that we 
make the wire loop square where it strikes 
back against the rabbet. I would have the 
wire bent so as to have this a sharp corner— 
that is, making the loop three-cornered. 
This would prevent the arm from killing 
bees so much, and it would also avoid pro- 
polis, with which they will glue it to the rab- 
bet. I suppose the device will reverse, even 
when covered with gum and propolis: 
at Jeast, I am satisfied it can be re- 
versed without much trouble. Our engrav- 
er has made the width of the support © 
about the same as the width of the top-bar ; 
but of course it could be made as you sug- 
gest, wide enongh so that they touch each 
other, and thus support the frames. There 
would be one advantage in this: It would 
get a broader bearing, and thus more effect- 
ually cause the frames to hang plumb up 
and down. I will explain to our readers, 
that the modification of the device consists 
in cutting off the wire at the lower staple D, 
and bending it atright angles. By moving 
this staple J), we can raise the frame just as 
high from the bottom-boards as we choose. 
Wire can be purchased now quite a 
in straight pieces of an exact length, and all 
that remains is to make a machine that will 
turn accurately the piece C in the manner 
given above. D D are ordinary blind staples. 

We have now tinned wire, No. 30 and 
36, on spools at 3c per spool, or 28e for 10) 
spools. Each spool contains about ~ ounce. 
Postage, 2c per spool. And now while we 
are on the subject of reversible frames, here 
is another device from another friend. 
have had our engravers adapt it tothe frame 
described above. The device will be readily 
understood, almost without explanation : 











HOWES’ REVERSIBLE FRAME. 
The utility of reversible frames is no longer 4 
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question. They have been, and are still, being used 


by many practical bee-men, all over the country; 
and I have yet to hear of any person having once 
tried them, whois not enthusiastic in their praise. 
All who have given them a thorough trial have been 
convineed of their great advantage. 

Mr. G. W. House, in GLEANINGS for January, 1884, 
page 21, says: “After this season’s work, I am con- 
vinced that the reversibie frame will come into gen- 
eral use, as soon as their simplicity and easy manip- 
ulations are understood, especially so with those who 
keep Italians, and work for comb honey; for ex- 
tracted honey they are no better than others.” 

While I admit, that no more extracted honey can 
be obtained by using reversible frames, still I con- 
sider them far better, especially for those who de- 
pend principally upon natural combs, or foundation 
not in wired frames; as, by their use, the bees are 
compelled to build the comb solid, all round the 
frame, instead of just fastening it to the top-bar, 
andonly part way down the sides, leaving nearly 
one-half the comb entirely unfastened to the wood, 
thereby rendering it easily broken out, particularly 
if well filled with honey. If others have never been 
troubled from this cause, I know one who has; and 
I considered it such a nuisance that I determined to 
have solid combs, or quit extracting. 

I first tried having the combs built in deep frames, 
and then cutting off the end-bars to the required 
depth. This was a partial remedy; but it was a 
great deal of trouble; it took too many deep hives, 
andit kept too many colonies comb building, exclu- 
sively, with lots of other objections easily imagined 
by the expert. I soon found that reversing the 
frames was a complete remedy; but how to doit, 
with hanging frames, was aquestion. Nearly all the 
reversible frames were Huber, or standing frames, 
while hanging frames made to reverse were imprac- 
ticable, by being too expensive, difficult to manipu- 
late, or both. 

After repeated experiments, I at last hit upona 
device which completely removes the objectionable 
features from the reversible hanging frame; and I 
offer it to the bee-keeping fraternity with full confi- 
dence of a favorable reception from all who will 
give it an impartial trial. 

I claim for the reversible frame, as I make it, the 
following points of superiority; viz.: 

1. The comb is stronger than the old style, being 
better fastened to the wood, and less liable to break 
out. 

2. It neutralizes the sagging of the top-bar, there- 
by doing away with diagonal wires. 

3. More combs can be used in the brood-chamber, 
when working for comb honey, giving the queen 
more room, which means larger colonies, with less 
liability to swarm. 

1. It does away, to a great extent, with the bother 
of extracting from the brood-chamber to prevent 
crowding the queen, 

'. It compels the bees to store all surplusin the 
sections, instead of the brood-chamber, thereby in- 
creasing the yield of salable honey, with corres- 
pondingly greater profits to the producer. 

6. It is cheap, and may be attached to any hanging 
frame, by cutting off the projecting arms; and, if 
the bottom-bar is too weak, replacing it with a 
heavier, or by strengthening it by a strip slipped 
under, and tacked fast. 

7. Itis as easy to use or manipulate as the old 
8tyle, and may be reversed as quickly as to return it 
to the hive, just as taken out, 





8. It is durable; will last a lifetime, and can not 
get out of order. C, J. F. HOWEs. 

Adrian, Micb., Feb., 1884. 

If any of the friends want my opinion in 
regard to this matter of reversible frames, I 
shall have to say that I am not prepared at 
present to decide. I want to see them used 
in the apiary. Reversing sections partly 
filled is an idea that I gave a good many 
years ago in the back volumes of GLEAN- 
INGS. We hada case made to reverse. 
When reversed when honey was abundant, 
it caused some of the combs to lop down 
and curl over. If we had waited until the 
sections were nearly filled, of course we 
should have had no trouble. 


a i we 
“HOW DOTH THE BUSY BEE?” ETC. : 


HOW MANY TRIPS DO THE BEES OF A FAIR COLONY 
MAKE IN A SEASON ? 


which, by the first of May, were very strong, 

and in an excellent condition for work. They 
were bright Italians, being blooded stock from an 
imported queen. Having nothing with which to oc- 
cupy my idle hours, I concluded to devote a part of 
the time in trying to determine the amount of labor 
performed by this colony of bees during the months 
of May, June, July, and August,in their outdoor 
work. In order to accomplish this task, I set apart 
five days in each month (or twenty days in all), com- 
mencing my labors at 5 o'clock A. M., and closing 
them at 7 Pp. M.,on each of the twenty days, select- 
ing the brightest and warmest daysin which to make 
my observations, and using one minute in each hour 
in gathering the data on which to found my conclu- 
sions. The entrance to the hive was arranged ina 
way toenable me to count (quite accurately) the 
bees as they entered the hive. This counting was 
done by seconds of time, making, after each count, 
careful memoranda of the result of each minute of 
time used in the investigation, and at the close of 
my observations for the season I was able to deter- 
mine, from the grand aggregate, the average num- 
ber of worker bees entering the hive per second, for 
the daily periods below mentioned: 

From 5 5 A.M. to M4 A. M. one bee to the second. 

, a # “ two bees to the second. 

50 i es eee. 

‘ee 4 P. M. “ 6 i three “ “ “ 

“og &: “F* \ oneend one-half * 
—making the daily average of worker bees entering 
the hive to count 153,150, for a day of fourteen hours. 
For the months of May, June, July, and August, we 
had 50 good working days, 25 favorable, and 15 only 
tolerable; the average was about 75 good days as to 
weather, but all very poor in the secretion of nec- 
tar. 

During this period of 75 days, the grand total trips 
made by my working bees was eleven millions four 
hundred and ninety-five thousand two hundred and 
fifty trips (11,495,250). 

This colony gave me 60 lbs. of surplus honey in 
sections. From the published experience of those 
who know much about bees, I presume, from perus- 
ing their opinions as published, that it would require, 
for the support of a strong colony, and the rearing 
of brood, and building of comb, during the breeding 
season, about 60 Ibs. of ripened or capped honey, 
which is a very reasonable quantity. This amount» 


Le the spring of 1883 I had one colony of bees 
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added to the 60 Ibs. of surplus honey, makes 120 lbs. 
of capped, or ripened honey, deposited by my bees in 
the four months. 

Bee-masters tell us (or, at least, some do), that the 
nectar gathered by the bee contains about two-thirds 
of watery material, which must be evaporated by the 
heat of the bees after it is placed in the cells, before 
it is ripened sufficiently for capping. If so, this 120 
lbs. of capped honey would represent, by weight, 
360 lbs. of nectar. Then, again, we are informed by 
some writers, that during the breeding season a 
strong colony of bees will, in addition to the honey, 
require about 40 lbs. of pollen and water. If so, the 
total amounts by weight, taken into my hive by the 





busy bees would amount to 2,800,000 gr. troy, or 400 | 


lbs. av., being one-fourth of a grain troy and a frac- 
tion, pertrip. If you weigh \% er. troy of honey, it 


| tracted vs. comb honey. 


would appear to be enough to fill the honey-sack of | 


the bee to an uneasy distension. 

In counting bees, you must not use the tongue, 
and say one, two, three, but you must educate the 
eye so as to be able to count by yoursight. My pulse 
is very regular in its beats of sixty to the minute; 
so when | took my seat [ placed myself in an easy 
position; thereafter becoming quiet. 
finger on the wrist and my eye on the entrance, and 
the eye told the number entering the hive between 
each pulsation. ANON. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Jan., 1884. 


> 60 Se 


CASES VERSUS WIDE FRAMES. 


I placed my 


greater extent than Bro. Doolittle with his compli- 
cated system of almost endless manipulation. His 
assertion, that when only top cases are used, the 
bees must be crowded for room before they will en- 
ter them, is not true with our fixtures. We have 
never lost a drop of honey so far as my most care- 
ful observation could detect, with this case system 
of comb-honey production, except in times of exces- 
sive flow; and the same would be true with any sys- 
tem, where empty full-drawn combs were not given 
the bees; for in such cases the field bees bring in the 
nectar faster than the wax-workers can make cells 
to hold it, even with the use of the most pliable foun- 
dation. ‘ 

Such instances, however, are not common; but I 
deem them the greatest argument in favor of ex- 
If we give a prime swarm 
8 standard L. frames of good fdn , we find them al- 
most solid with brood before the surplus season 
ends. It will thus be seen that we suffer no loss by 
that proceeding. We think Rro. Doolittle’s mistaken 
statement, above referred to, arises from the fact 
that he has fallen behind the times regarding the 
use of comb fdn.,and that he was much more be- 
hind the present time, in the arrangement of his fix- 
tures when he experimented with top storing only. 

If our colonies bave little strength, they gather 
little honey. If otherwise, with our arrangement 
they enter the cases, draw the foundation, and there 


| Store the honey as soon as they have any to store. 


| ging, with honey. 


HOW SHALL WE GET THE MOST HONEY, WITH LEAST | 


CAPITAL AND LABOR? 


yy: are no doubt aware that Bro. Doolittle and | 


myself work very differently in our effort to 

accomplish the same purpose; viz., to bring 
from nature the greatest amount of income, with 
the least capital and labor. I wish to compare our 
different systems of management as they appear to 
me. Inreading Bro. Doolittle’s descriptions of his 
management, we are impressed with the idea that 
he is trying to see how much surplus honey he can 
get from one colony,or from each colony in his 


| 


Bro. Doolittle is mistaken. We long since got rid 
of that hindrance, known as brood-chamber clog- 
1 freely admit, that with our sys- 
tem of management, occasionally a failing queen 
overlooked will hold down her colony so that the sec- 
tions are not entered. What then? The brood 
combs are not crowded with either brood or hohey, 
for the queen is a failure, and the workers are few. 
This colony does not oppose our other colonies in 


| our fleld. All that is needed to make up for these 


apiary. This would imply that the production of a | 
field, or area, is endless; and were this a fact, which | 
it is not, as we well know by observing the actions | 
of the Grimms, Hetheringtons, and Oatmans, Mr. 
| tions in the lower story. Last winter Mr. O. laughed 


Doolittle’s system of management would rest upon 
a correct basis. 
ness is to get the greatest possible amount of surplus 


My aim in prosecuting this busi- | 


from each area I occupy, with the least amount of | 


* capital and labor. 


| than the 8&frame L. which we use. 


One of my objections to Mr. Doolittle’s system of | 


management, a system which,if I am correct, no 
large honey-producer in America is working upon | 


at present, is the great amount of extra labor and | 


manipulation it requires. Labor is equivalent to 
capital, and vice versa. 
haust a field of its stores much more cheaply than 
can be done by Mr. Doolittle’s system (with which I 
am not without experiment), by investing a little 
more capital and very much less labor. My opinion 
is, that a hive should be so constructed and arranged 
that no “‘ coaxing” nor driving of the queen is ever 
necessary or useful. We know what we wish to ac- 
complish. If we can arrange our fixtures to work 
out the desired result automatically, we would sure- 
ly doso. We can not do this, but we can somewhat 


approximate it, and this we think we doto a far 


I have found that I can ex- | 





occasional oversights is two or three extra colonies, 
and we exhaust the field all the same. We have not 
yet reached perfection, and,our system obviates the 
necessity. 

Losing surplus honey by the swarming of swarms 
is something that does not happen with our system 
of management. 

Five or six years ago, Mr. Oatman and myself dis- 
cussed long and loud this subject of storing in sec- 


at himself that he ever practiced ‘so ridiculous a 
system.”” At presenthe uses top storing only, al- 
though his hives are % larger, being 2in. deeper 
Mr. Oatman's 
present success compares more than favorably with 
that in the past. 

My objections to Bro. Doolittle’s system are my 
objections to broad frames and separators, on gen- 
eral principles; that sections, if finished in the brood- 
chamber, are apt to be discolored; in either case 
they are apt to contain pollen, if in a location where 
that abounds. But the one great objection is the ex- 
cessive amount of labor it involves, and we think we 
have found, unnecessarily so. 

One of my brightest students of 1883 had for three 
years carefully read and tried to use Bro. Doolittle’s 
system. As soon as he came to work with ours he 
became eloquent in its praise. The above are some 
of our reasons for prefering our system to Bro. 
Doolittle’s. 

Now a word regarding Bro. Miller’s experience. 
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First, I, too, prefer tin to wood separators, after us- 
ing hundreds of both. I claim that our non-separa- 
tored sections are better to ship long distances than 
those built with separators, because the combs being 
about 44 in. thicker (if the same width sections are us- 
edin both instances) have a greater breadth of attach- 
ment, according to weight of the comb, the size of 
the section otherwise being the same. Either kind, 
when crated, does not and can not touch each other 
as long as they do not break loose from the section. 
Regarding my supers being light to handle, the 
ones I made Bro. Miller (to his order, and I also made 
a few of the same to test here), were twice as heavy 
as my regular super or case. Though the principle 
otherwise is just the same, I want. no more of them. 
We last year used 350 one-story brood-frame supers, 
with 6 broad frames each, holding four 4\% sections 
each, and six 4-lb. sections each. Of course, we us- 
ed narrow top-bars, and can not see.why Bro. Miller 
should allow himself to be encumbered with tight- 
fitting ones, We found we could remove 100 lbs. 
quicker, cleaner, and with less damage, from the 
cases than 50 lbs. from the broad frames. Surely the 
doctor has not yet caught on to our method of re- 
moval. I know that is the worst feature of all, till 
understood, and then ’tis the best. 


JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 4, 1884. 

Friend H., I like your article first rate, but 
it seems to me you are a little rough-shod on 
our friend Doolittle in accusing him of being 
behind the times with his fixtures. My im- 
pression is, if you will allow me to put ina 
word here, that friend Doolittle, with his fix- 
tures and management, would get more hon- 
ey from a colony than you would; but I am 
also inclined to think that perhaps the extra 
labor his plan involves might not pay for the 
excess of honey. You make a good point 
where you contrast the difference between 
trying to get the largest surplus per stock, 
and trying to get all the honey the field pro- 
duces, without much regard to the number 
of stocks required to do it. I presume more 
labor will be required to get a given amount 
of honey from a large number of colonies, 
than to get the same from afew. Modern 
farming aims to get as much produce from 
one acre as has been secured heretofore from 
two or more acres, and | believe that modern 
farming saves labor by so doing. Perhaps 
your plan may be pushed to too great an ex- 
treme to be profitable. By the way, 1 wish 
you and friend Miller and others, in men- 
tioning these different cases, would tell about 
how — pounds of honey a certain case 
would be likely to average. 


ee OO 


HOW FAR WILL BEES FLY IN SEARCH 
OF HONEY? 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HOW FAST THEY FLY. 




























































if SEE, in the bee-papers, considerable on the above 
points; but as much of it appears to bee guess- 
work, I feel like saying a few words. In my 
younger days I lived on the north side of Oncida 
Lake, in New York. The lake was 4 miles wide, at 
the place I speak of, and I know that the bees flew 
across the lake in great numbers, to gather honey 
Out half a mile from shore. There was a small is- 
land, and one mile from shore there is another is- 
land, It was a great resort for the village folks to 





go out to those islands to catch fish, and I went out 
there a great many times fishing; and while sitting 
in my boat, anchored out a few rods from the island, 
fishing, I saw bees flying past, some going one way 
and some the other. They flew from four to eight 
feet above the water,and sometimes one would 
alight on me, rest a minute, and then goon. There 
were 50 or 60 colonies of bees kept in and near the 
Village, on the north side of the lake, and I believe 
the bees got nearly half of their honey across the 
lake, as the feeding-grounds were very much the 
best over there. Those islands had no flowers on 
them, and the bees did not stop there, and very like- 
ly they occupied the ground a mile or two from 
shore, on the south side, after they got over the 
lake. I have no doubt but many perished in the 
lake, but not so many but that bee-keeping was a 
fair success there, and swarms would often go across 
the lake. 

I could give several proofs of bees going 6 miles 
for honey, but I want to say a few words about how 
fast they will fly when at work. I have hunted wild 
bees a good deal—so much so that I got to be an ex- 
pert at the busines, and by repeated tests I found 
they flew 30 miles an hour, or one mile in 2 minutes, 
in good weather, and I could tell very near by that 
rule how far off they were, by timing them after I 
had my line well started—mark a bee, note how long 
it took to fill up with honey, allow the same time to 
unload, and 2 minutes to go in and out of the hive 
or tree, and then divide the remainder of the min- 
utes it was gone by 4 minutes, and I would have the 
distance in miles to the tree. I ran a bee-line in 
New York State 6 miles, and it took me a week to do 
it. It took a bee just 30 minutes to make a trip that 
distance, 6 miles. There was only one bee that 
would come back to my first station, or starting- 
place. I marked the bee, and it stayed with me un- 
til I got through the woods, 6 miles. Usuaily when 
we start a bee-line, other bees from the same coluny 
will come back with our first ones, and help carry 
the honey; but I left this one all of one day, when I 
found it had no help. 

There was an old chopping, 1% miles on the line. 
I moved that one bee to that place 3 times, before it 
would return to the new place. Then I moved it ‘4 
mile. I was now 2 miles ahead on the line, and the 
time that my bee would be gone would average 8 
minutes less than at the first position. I now left it 
2 days, to increase its working force, when I found 
my one bee had increased to4, and all making about 
the same time. I now made a move of 2 miles ahead 
on the line toanother old clearing in the woods; 
and after they were fairly at work I found I had 
gaiued, on an average, 16 minutes in time for the 
bees to make a trip, and I was now getting plenty 
of bees tocome back with my workers at this dis” 
tance, which proved to be 2 miles. The bees could 
then bring others with them quite fast. The next day I 
worked them through to their home in a hive, in time 
to take supper with their owner,‘and:we did not have 
honey for supper either. But I learned that in this 
case the bees flew one mile in 2 minutes on au aver- 
age, both ways, and that my one bee could not get 
another bee to follow her half the whole 6 miles. At 
4 miles there was a gain of only 3 bees in 2 days; 
and at2miles they gained fast, and the last mile 
they just swarmed into my box, 


Platteville, Grant Co., Wis. 
Many thanks, friend F., for your very prac- 


EDWIN FRANCE. 
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tical article. I have hunted bees some my- 
self. and | have worked them the way you 
state, although I never timed them with the 
view of getting distances as accurately 
as you did. As the bees took some time 
to get under way and stop in your experi- 
meuts, and as they were all pretty well 
loaded with honey, probably, it seems quite 
likely that their average speed on a long 
flight would be toward 40 or 50 miles per 
hour; but I am inclined to think they do not 
often go much beyond this. 


— TT i 
DRONES AND QUEENS. 


PROOF THAT DRONES DO COLLECT IN 
BODL¥S IN SW ARMING-TIME. 


POSITIVE 


jf Y bees, near a hundred stocks, together with 
yw about fifty nuclei, stood near the house in 
dense shade during the past summer. 
About 3 o’clock in the afternoon one day in July, I 
left the house and started around the apiary, look- 
ing for swarms in the trees. When I got about the 
middle of the north side I stopped to pick and eat a 
few raspberries. As soon as I stood still, I could dis- 
tinctly hear overhead that peculiar roar so readily 
heard where drones congregate in great numbers. 
Never before had I heard it near an apiary—gener- 
ally some half-mile or more away. I continued eat- 
ing, listening and meditating quite a good while. 
Presently the sound indicated that the drones were 
coming nearer and nearer, and that they were unus- 
ually excited, and very argry. This caused me to 
turn half around and look, whether I might not see 
them, they seemed so near. And, sure enough, 
about a rod to the northwest, there they were in a 
cluster, the shape of a balloon. The cluster re- 
tained its form, but moved rapidly eastward, about 
ten feet from the ground. I hardly know how to 
describe to you how agitated they seemed, and how 
each particular drone seemed to exert himself, and 
whiz and whirl as though he expected by his bluster 
to bluff every other drone, and every other one 
seemed to be trying to do the tame thing, till all 
was a perfect medley of confusion and anger. Aft- 
er they bad got some four or five rcds from me, a 
few of the lower ones fell to the ground, while the 
greater number would disperse and become invisi- 
ble, except now and then one would whiz past close 
to me, sounding fr all the world as though he hada 
notion to sting. In a few minutes more, another 
cluster would form, and go through the same per- 
formance, and disperse as before. 

I then walked out into a clover patch, and called 
my son to witness what I thought to be a rareecene. 
I was amused to see him dodge, as I had felt like do- 
ing, when one of those angry drones would come 
near his head. It was hard to believe they would 
not sting. We both saw the same phenomenon 
repeated several times in a few minutes. Finally, 
as we were looking toward the sun, with a piece of 
timber for a background, we saw a few drones fall 
from a cluster, and now and then one flying past 
where they fell. When we went to the spot we 
found one live drone on a stalk of red clover, and in 
the same bunch a queen, evidently a virgin, and 
with her five worker-bees. She was brushing her- 
self with her leges asif preparing for flight, while 
the workers were carefully watching her with an 
appearence of anxiety, J sent for a cage, put the 








queen in, sent her to the house, directing that she be 
fed, intending to clip her and irtroduce her to 
hatching brood. Just then I was called away; and 
when | returned at evening, I forgot all about my 
queen. Next morning she was dead. I was sorry, 
I felt as though | had neglected a rare chance to 
prove that she had been fertilized. I wish 1 could 
have the opportunity again! J. 8. HuGuHes. 

Mt. Zion, LIl., Feb. 14, 1884. 

Friend I., you have given us another link 
in the chain of evidence, showing that drones 
congregate in such bodies during the after- 
noon of every pleasant day in the proper 
season. When a young queen goes out, she 
by instinct seeks this great body of drones. 
and is soon fertilized, and returns to her 
hive. If she does not find this body of 
drones, she perhaps makes another trip some 
other day, and so on. I have often heard 
them in the air, and have tried to see them, 
but they always seemed too high up for sight. 

rrr a me 
BASSWOOD. 


DOOLITTLE’TALKS TO US ABOUT IT. 





friends Stehle and Knowles are thinking of 

moving their bees to where there is plenty of 
basswood timber, after the clover-bloom has gone, 
or is about to fail. The plan is a good one, and I can 
see nothing against it,except the expense. I believe 
basswood to be the greatest honey-producer of the 
world. In fact, no report bas ever been given (if! 
am correct) of an average yield of 20 Ibs. per day 
from a single colony for 30 days in succession, except 
from basswood. Gallup had a colony do this. 1 had 
one which gave that for about 10 days, the best yield 
being 66 lbs. in 3days. Now,if the above friends can 
move their bees to the basswood, and return them at 
an expense of $1.00 per colony, it will be seen that 10 
lbs, of extracted honey from each colony will pay 
the cost, if they should get that much surplus; and 
if the cost should even come up to $2.00 each, 20 Ibs. 
would make it good. 

By going back over my account with my bees for 
the past 12 years, I find that from basswood alone 
my yield of comb honey has not been far from 70 lbs. 
on an average, from each colony, each year, the 
lightest yicld being about 45 lbs., and the heaviest 
120 ths. This is the average yield of the yard, not the 
yield of individual colonies. Now,if we call 70 tbs. 
of comb horey what we can expect one year with 
another from basswood, and allow that % more in 
tbs. can be obtained where we work for extracted 
honey, we shall have 105 ibs. as an average yield of 
extracted honey. If we allow 20 bs. of this as the 
cost of moving our bees to the basswood, we shall 
have 85 tbs. left, or $8.50 per colony, calling the 
honey worth 10 cents per bh. So if 100 colonies are 
moved, we have $850 free of all expense for our un- 
dertaking, But we will suppose the year we move 
to the basswood to be one of the poor years, and on- 
ly 45 ibs. of comb honey is obtained. This would 
give 67 bs. of extracted honey, or 47 lbs. after pay- 
ing for moving, equaling $470 for 100 colonies. 
Hence I should consider it a very safe investment to 
move my bees to a basswood region, if I lived where 
there was none. 

On page 44 I notice these words: 


CG page 44 of GLEANINGS for Jan. 15, 1884, I see 


“Tf Tam correct, 


the basswood-trees form the buds and leaflets 3 or 4 
weeks before they open and secrete honey, which 
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should enable us to ascertain in time to move, or 
not.” The fruit-buds and leaflets to all trees with 
which Tam familiar are formed in June and July of 
the preceding year, so the results of next season’s 
honey-yield, as far as buds and flowers are concern- 
ed, are already formed in embryo, on the apparent- 
ly bare and lifeless branches of the basswood-trees, 
as we behold them these zero days of winter. They 
wait only for the warmth of spring, to bring this 
dormant life into growth. As soon as these buds un- 
fold, the latter part of May, then we can see and 
know, as Mr. Stehle says, whether to * move or not.” 
By examining closely we can find the bunch of buds 
at the base of each leaf, curled up, looking like the 
half of a very small pea,or perhaps a little fuzzy 
caterpillar would explainit better. With each week 
this bunch of buds grows, till at the end of the7 
weeks from the time the trees put on their green in 
the spring, they open their flowers, filled with nectar 
to invite the bees to a sumptuous feast. Of course, 
a cool season will retard the time of blossoming a lit- 
tle, and a hot season advance it; but the above is the 
rule. Thus the practiced eye can tell nearly two 
months in advance, as to the promise of a yield of 
basswood honey. 

I now come 10 friend Root’s question, asked on 
page 81 of Feb. GLEANINGS, where he says, ** Perhaps 
friend Doolittle can tell us if they ever have seasons 
where basswocd is the thickest, when it yields abso- 
lutely no honey.”’ 1 have never known such a sea- 
son. The shortest yield I ever knew gave a 3-days’ 
yield, in which honey was so plentiful that the bees 
could not prepare room fast enough to store it, with 
a gradual tapering off of two days more, making 5 
daysinall. The longest season I ever knew was the 
one just passed, which gave a good yield for 20 days, 
with 3 days in the center so cvld the bees could do 
nothing, and two days tapering off, making 25 days 
in all. 

The state of the atmosphere has very much to do 
with the secretion of honey in the basswood-flower. 
The most unfavorable weather is a cold, rainy, cloudy 
spell, with the wind in the northwest. If basswood 
came at atime of year when we were liable to have 
much such weather, there might be such a thing as 
an entire failure of honey from it. But asa rule we 
have but little such weather at this season of the 
year. The condition most favorable to a large yield 
is when the weather is very warm, and the air filled 
with electricity. At times when showers pass all 
around, with sharp lightning and heavy thunder, the 
honey will almost drop from the blossoms, providing 
no rain chances to come within a mile or two of us. 
At such times as this I have seen honey in the blos- 
soms after they had fallen olf on the ground, so that 
it sparkled in the morning sunshine. Then this nec- 
tar is honey, and not sweetened water, which makes 
basswood doubly valuable over most of the other 
honey-secreting plants and trees. One bee-load of 
nectar from the basswood,inadry warm time, is 
equal to 5 from the teasel, or 3 from white clover. In 
arainy time there is not so great a difference. At 
times when basswood was yielding its best, I have 
seen more than a bee-load of honey in a single flow- 
er. Each little flower has 5 concave or convex out- 
Side leaves, on the inside of which, near the base, the 
honey is secreted. By holding these up so the sun 
willshine into them, you can see the honey, or see 
where it is, by looking through from the back side. 
At times when all is favorable, the drop of honey in 
each of these cups wil) be as large as medium-sized 





shot, while when not favorable they can scarcely be 
seen. T bave taken one stem of blossoms, when the 
yield was great, and passed it over my hand, when I 
would have several drops of nice thick honey in my 
hand. One peculiarity | have often noticed is, that 
at such times not more than half of the trees would 
be visited by the bees. There are two quite large 
trees standing about 5 rods apart, in an open field, 
not far from my apiary, which are both visited by 
the bees in times when but little honey is secreted; 
but when the secretion is profuse, one tree only will 
be visited by the bees, while, as far as I can see, both 
yield honey alike. So I have often noticed along the 
edge of the woods, trees all sparkling with honey, 
with not a bee near them, while others will resound 
with the merry hum of the bees. Why this is, I do 
not know, unless they get started at work on a cer- 
tain tree, and finding all the honey they can take, 
and more too, keep going to the same spot. Atsuch 
times as this, 1000 colonies of bees could find all the 
honey they could carry, if all were left at one place; 
but at all other times, I think from 109 to 200 would 
be ample for any locality. 

In conclusion I would say, that, were it not for 
basswood,I do not believe there would be honey 
enough in this locality to make it pay to keep bees, 
unless it were a few so as to get a little honey for 
family use. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1884. 

Friend D., lam peapeere to indorse every 
word you say in regard to basswood, unless 
itis to ask if you have not made a mistake 
in saying that Gallup had a colony that gave 
20 Ibs. per day for 30 days in succession. — It 
may be so, and that I have forgotten it; but 
it seems almost incredible. ‘That is 600 lbs. 
from a single colony in one season, and I can 
not remember that I ever knew 30 good hon- 
ey days in succession in all my experience in 
bee-keeping. 1 wonder if friend Gallup was 
not a little excited when he made the state- 
ment. I am very glad indeed to get such an 
article from you at just this crisis; for if 
bee-keepers don’t go to planting basswood 
forests, and that, too, right quick, their oc- 
cupation, like Uthello’s, will soon be gone, 
or, at least, a great part of it. Your article 
has stirred me up to the importance of put- 
ting out 50,000 or 100,000 little trees on our 
honey-farm. Of course, these will be used 
to fill orders, rather than to let them grow up 
for honey. I,too, have seen honey sparkling 
from the blossoms, and the sight of it in our 
young basswood orchard, at its present stage 
of growth, is enough to make anybody en- 
thusiastic, even if he is not more than half a 
bee-keeper. Remember, dear friends, how- 
ever, that it is an expensive undertaking, 
and one has got to wait many long years for 
acrop. Our basswood orchard was planted 
lz years ago this spring, and not more than 
half the trees are yet in bearing; but they 
were put on a rather poor piece of land, and 
were set too far apart. I would have them 
not to exceed 12 feet each way; and when 
the trees get to be crowded, take out every 
other one. If they are small, half that dis- 
tance might do, for the ground must be 
pretty well shaded to get the best results. 

‘he sun hurts them. The way they grow 
in a dense thicket in woodland where no 
stock is Pe cminon tells us pretty plainly 
what kind of treatment they need, 
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WHAT SHALL WE PUT OUR HONEY IN? 


PAILS, BARRELS, TIN CANS, ETC. 


RY holding honey ought not to exceed one 
"~  ¢@ent per pound, either in large lots or 
small; and a good many have decided that 
they do not want it in barrels at all, al- 
though barrels are probably the cheapest 
package that we can have, and the railroad 
companies will carry honey in 
cheaper than in any other shape. The iron- 
jacket cans have answered beautifully for 
shipping honey. 
off several tons in them, and have had no 


leakage and no breakage, and the honey is | 
as pure and sweet as the day it was taken Dear is the work he gives in many a varied way 
I am very much inclined to | yd 
think that barrels are very apt to give a} 
Well, the iron- | 


from the hive. 


slight taste of the wood. ‘ 
jacket can costs $1.10 for the 10-gallon size, 


while the can we show in the figure below, | 


THE WOOD -ENCASEDSHIPPING HONEY-PAIL. 


10-gallon size, costs only an even dollar, and 
in quantities of ten, only 90 cts. each. 


by wood, and as it is a rather pretty pail, 
quite handy for many purposes, it may prove 
a favorite. 


I do not seé why they do not put a screw cap 
over it. This reminds me that we have 
shipped some large amounts of honey in the 
screw-cap cans, and have never had a report 
of leakage; so it seems to us, the improved 
Jones honey-pails, with the screw cap, are 
going to be thething. Wecan puta large- 
sized screw cap on either the iron jacket or 
the above style of cans for 10 cts. extra. 


rc re 
LETTER FROM W. F. CLARKE, 


RIEND ROOT:—I was quite disappointed that 
iy I did not get more talk with you atthe Toron- 
to Convention, but it was a very burried 
time. “There were many coming and going, and 
there was no leisure,so much as to eat.” Most of 
my life has been that way, but I have now settled 
down asaquiet “‘country parson,” and begin to 
realize what Miss Havergal describes in the inclosed 
lines, which are good enough to publish in GLEAN- 
INGS, or anywhere else, for that matter, 





q OME one has said, that the package for | 


barrels | 


We have received and sent | 


h. This | 
can, however, is not protected by iron, but | 


It has a large - sized nozzle, so | 
that thick honey may be poured out rapidly. | 


| Bees? Yes, of course I must keep some. Though 

| the ** pesky critters’’ (Ican'tcallthem “little pets,” 

| they won’t let me) sting me unmercifully, and the 

| stings sweli, and the virus goes to my head, I can't 

let them altogether alone. Wma. F. CLARKE. 
Speedside, Ont., Can , Jun. 24, 1884. 


A LULL IN LIFE,— MARK 6:31. 


{Affectionately commended to Bro. Root, who 
needs “a lullio life”’ about as badly as any man I 
know. ] 

Oh for a desert place with only the Master’s smile! 

| Oh for the * coming apart” with only his “ rest awhile” ! 

Many are “ coming and going” with busy and restless feet 

And the soul is hungering now, with “ no leisure so much as t 
eat.” 


| Dear is my wealth of love from many and valued friends, 


| Best of the earthly gifts that a bounteous Father sends; 


Pleasant the counsel sweet, and the interchange of thought 
Welcome the twilight hour with musical brightness fraught 


Little enough in itself, but something for every day. 
Something by pen for the distant, by hand or voice for th: 


near, 
Whether to soothe or teach, whether to aid or cheer. 


Not that I lightly prize the treasure of valued friends, 
Not that I turn aside from the work the Master sends, 
Yet I have longed for a pause in the rush and whirl of time, 
| Longed for silence to fall instead of its merriest chime 


Longed for a hush to group the harmonies of thought, 
Round each melodious strain that the harp of life hath caught 
And time for the fitful breeze olian chords to bring, 
Waking the music that slept, mute in the tensionless string 


Longed for a calm to let the circles die away 
That tremble over the heart, breaking the heavenly ray, 
| And to leave its wavering mirror true to the star above, 
Brightened and stilled to its depths with the quiet of “ perfect 
ove, 


| Longed for a sabbath of life, a time of renewing of youth, 
For a full-orbed leisure to shine on the fountains of holy 
truth, 
| And to fill my chalice anew with its waters fresh and sweet 
While resting in silent love at the Master's glorious feet. 


There are songs that can only flow in the loveliest shades of 
night, 
| There are flowers that can not grow in a blaze of tropical 
| light; 
| There are crystals that can not form till the vessel be cooled 
and stilled, 
Crystal and flower and song, given as God hath willed. 


| There is work that can not be done in the swell of a hurrying 
| tide, 
Rut my hand is not on the helm to turn the bark aside, 
Yet Least a longing eye on the hidden and waveless pool, 
Under the shadowing rock, currentless, clear, and cool. 


| Well, I will wait in the crowd till he shall call me apart, 

| Till the silence fall which shall waken the music of mind and 
| heart, 

| Patiently wait till he give me the work of my choice, : 

| Blending the song of life with the thrill of the Master's voic« 

} FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGA! 

| 

' 

| 


—> 9° =O 
| SOME ITEMS FROM DR. 


VENTILATION OF CELLAR. 


MILLER. 


| S#5f2ERETOFORE I packed my bees in the cellar, 
with the hives piled up solid, like s0 many 
| —=— pricks. Of course, I could get at the outside 
ones only, and they received very little attention the 
| winter through, having only the doors and window 
| open on warm nights. A sub-ventilation pipe of 4- 
| inch bore runs under ground a distance of 100 feet, 
| and enters the bottom of the cellar, thus supplying 
| ventilation when the weather is cold. Some may not 
know that this pipe under ground does not supply 
ventilation at all times alike. Suppose a warm spell 
comes, and the temperature outside is about the same 
as in the cellar, ventilation ceases, and I have known 
times when the temperature outside was warmer 
than that of the cellar, when the flame of a lighted 
match showed the current of air actually to be flow- 
ing out of the pipe, instead of in. At such times | 
open the window and doors in the evening, and clo3¢e 
them next day, sometimes in the morning, some- 
times not till noon, for I find if they are well sup- 
plied with fresh air the matter of darkness is not es- 
sential. Perhaps, however, if they were too warm 
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they would not stand the light. I think if my sub- 
ventilation pipe were 200 feet in length, and 6 inches 
in diameter it would be better. Jan. 5 the mercury 
outside went down to 37° below zero. The next day 
the air came into the cellar, through the pipe, at 37 
above zero, and that is the lowest it has been this 
winter. If 1 did not puta fire in the cellar, I think 
the temperature of the cellar would be all the time, 
during cold weather, nearly the same as that of the 
air coming in through the pipe. 

But Lintended, when I commenced, to tell how I 
was differing this winter in taking care of my bees. 

CLEANING OUT DEAD BEES IN WINTER. 

Last spring, on taking the bees out of the cellar, 
the entrances of many of the bives were badly chok- 
ed up with dead bees; some of them so badly that 
not a single bee could get out. I thought it might 
be a good plan to try to avoid this in future; so last 
fall, when the bees were put in the cellar, two rows 
of hives were placed back to back (they were piled 
Shigh), then an alley-way left, then another two 
rows back to back, and soon. This leaves it so that 
Jcan get at the entrance of each hive in the cellar. 
l have twice already cleaned out the dead bees from 
the entrance of each hive,and for several inches 
back in the hive where possible; for in many of 
them the cluster of live bees extends down to the 
bottom-board, and in some of them clear out to the 
entrance. There is a great difference in the number 
of dead bees in different hives. In some of them, 
during the first two months of their imprisonment, I 
have found two or three pints of dead bees; in 
others, not as many tablespoonfuls. I also sweep 
up the alley-ways, and I can not help but think the 
bees will be the better off to be free from the smell 
of so many decaying bodies of their dead compan- 
10n8. 

FIRE IN BEE-CELLAR. 

For several years I have had a stove in the cellar, 
and have occasionally put a slow fire in it when the 
cellar appeared damp or very cold. Formerly when 
] putin a fire, a great hubbub was raised among the 
bees, which subsided after a time, and then they 
were quieter than before the fire was putin. If I 
put in a fire in the evening, and raised the tempera- 
ture a few degrees, in the morning I found the bees 
all quiet, and at first attributed it to their being 
warmer; but the thermometer would show the same 
temperature in the morning as before the fire was 
put in, so they could not be quieter because warmer. 
Was it because the fire had increased the ventilation, 
and given them purer air, or did they take the chance 
while it was warmer to turn over in bed and settle 
down more comfortably? Much the same thing oc- 
curred it I opened window and doors on warm nights 
in spring. The bees made such a roaring that at 
first | was quite alarmed, for fear many were leaving 
their hives; butin the morning all was very quiet; 
and if the bright rays of the sun shone directly into 
the cellar, and on the hives, not a bee stirred. This 
Winter 1 kept the cellar open nearly every night, 
and sometimes days, until the very cold weather came 
in the middle of December, and there was no excite- 
ment noticeable among the bees on opening the cel- 
lar. Sinee the cold weather I have put in fire near- 
ly every day, and it is so dry that the ground of the 
floor is dusty on being swept. On putting in fire 
now, the bees pay no attention to it, although a 
thermometer laid on a hive nearest the stove shows 
arise of 15 degrees. The noticeable feature in the 
case is, that whereas in former years the admission 





of fresh air, or heating by a fire, roused up the bees, 
this winter it has no such effect. [do not know of 
any thing to make the difference, unless it be that 
the air is never allowed to become foul this winter, 
no disagreeable odor ever being present on entering 
the cellar. At present 201 colonies are in this cellar, 
the remaining 50 being in a new cellar, which is 
damp and not 80 well ventilated. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, 172-251. 
Marengo, McHenry Co., Ill., Feb. 12, 1884. 
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OBSERVATIONS 





ABOUT BASSWOOD BARRELS AND HYBRID HONEY. 





I thought I would give you a“ brief’’ of my 
observation during that time. 
BASSWOOD BARRELS. 

I have observed that we have something better in 
the line of packages for extracted honey than you 
advise in ABC. Itisaneat basswood keg (or bar- 
rel,as you choose); it needs no waxing, and will 
hold every time. I first saw it in use to hold sor- 
ghum syrup. Its merits are simply these: Neat, 
light, tight, and sweet; no one will deny but that 
the acid in oak packages imparts a flavor that more 
or less damages extracted honey. It is also cheap. 
I had one hundred 32-gallon barrels offered me for 
$100. [know you will object to it on the ground 
that it willuse up ail the basswood timber; but if 
you could see this basswood country you would think 
it would be a while before it would be gone; and I 
tell you, a few thousand pounds of pure basswood 
honey put up in nice white basswood kegs that 
won't leak a drop is pleasant to the sight. 

EXTRACTED HONEY. 

I have observed that extracted honey has made 
great strides in the past two years toward the tables 
of the working class; and ’tis here it must find its 
way, and in competition with all the cheap articles 
of food, before honey will become a staple article. 
A cheap but pure article of extracted honey need 
never interfere with the production of fancy comb 
honey any more than all the cheap articles of food 
and clothing interfere with the more fancy articles. 
There will always be a demand for both. 

ADVANTAGE OF EXPERIENCE. 

I bave observed that profitable bee-keeping is born 
of study and experience; for six years ago I could 
not make bees pay in a good season, while this sea- 
son I have made 43 colonies produce 5090 Ibs. of 
honey, and it is conceded by all to have been a poor 
season; but I am well satisfied with the result. 

HYBRIDS AND HONEY. 

I have hesitated some about writing this observa- 
tion, for fear it might be one of those truths that 
should not be told, and I can see the slowly passing 
finger of scorn pointed at me by hundreds of our 
fancy breeders for saying it, that the best general- 
purpose bee is the hybrid. If I could have my bees 
what I wish, I would say, increase their tendency to 
longevity; increase their energy, and give greater 
wing power; and if the hybrid (produced close up to 
the importation) of the italian queen by drones of 
the German brown bee does not have these qualities, 
then I don’t believe you can find them. 

I had ten of these queens this season that gave me 
2200 Ibs. of honey; the one on the scales gave 268 lbs. 
of surplus; on the 22d of July they gathered 18 lbs. 
of basswood honey after 2 P.M. I had 33 colonies of 


A S I bave not bothered you for almost two years, 
a) 
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blacks and Italiansin the same apiary that gave only 
2800 Ibs. of surplus. The hybridsin question seemed 
to live nearly all summer, and their colonies became 
immense. The queens, of course, were no more 
prolific than my other Italians; but I believe it is a 
fact, these American-Italians have greater wing 
power to bear their load against the wind than either 
race in its purity. 


I have been forced to these conclusions, for no 


man ever thought more of his gentile bees with their 
golden rings than I; but I have found out that those 
pestiferous hybrids wear only one and two rings; 
but they are 18 karat fine. I wish ’twere not so, for 
Ido not like them; but while they fill my barrels 
with honey and my pockets with money, I will put 
up witb their dirty complexions and dyspeptic dis- 
positions. I have at present 120 colonies under my 
control, 80 of which are my own. They have win- 
tered thus far without the loss of one, and are in 
fine condition, all in cellars. 
A GOOD CELLAR FOR WISCONSIN. 

I was going to close, but will supplement another 
observation, and that is, that a well-arranged cellar 
“gets away’’ with any other system of wintering, 
anywhere on the 45th parallel. M. A. GILL. 

Viola, Rich. Co., Wis., Feb., 1884. 


. 
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HALF - HEARTEDNESS, ETC. 


IS IT ONLY GOOD PEOPLE WHO ARE WHOLE-IHEARTED? 


bry RIEND ROOT:—Some people have a queer way 
of thinking over things that they see in print, 


= and have to ventilate once ina while. ‘That 
isl." I have thought about that piece which you 
call * Half-heartedness,”’ and as I have noticed lots 
of people that way, and some of them good people 
too, and other people just the reverse, and some of 
them you would call very wicked, I have come to 
the conclusion that the organs of ‘‘order’’ were 
omitted in their make-up to a very large extent, and 
they need to go through a course of training to give 
strength to that faculty, and it makes very little 
difference with many whether they are converted or 
not, as it does not change their organization. 
Friend J., you are right about the matter 
of half-heartedness. There are half-hearted 
good people, and half-hearted bad people, as 
well as the reverse. Energy does not al- 
ways belong to godliness, although godliness 
should give us energy. 
and mused sadly, too, on this fact that you 
so clearly bring out. 


but that he needs to go through a course of 
training to strengthen that faculty. You 
are correct there teo; but when you say that 
it makes little difference whether they are 
converted or not, I should want to putina 
word. : 
Conversion ought to be a starting-point of 
the training you have just alluded to. Ifa 
man should say before his friends, that he 
had given the matter much thought and 


study, and had deliberately decided that he | 


would not have a weedy garden any longer, 
he might be likened to a man who is at the 
point of conversion. He has decided to make 
a change of purpose, or has made a change 
of purpose. Now, if this change is not last- 
ing, it does not amount to much. If he does 


I have often mused, | 


You say that conver- | 
sion does not change a man’s organization, | 


ee 


not roll up his sleeves and pitch right into 

'that garden, and stick to it, his friends 
| would be very likely to decide there was no 
/change in the man—nothing but talk. 4 
/man may change his purpose in a minute: 
| but to change himself is a matter that takes 
long weary mouths and years. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A FRAUD? 


Another thing on my mind is the reference to Mrs, 
Cotton, as charging more for her fixtures than what 
you call regular dealers, and that she has a patent 
on them. Now, people need not buy if they do not 
| like her prices; and about patents, I notice you tell! 
| us that the publishers of the “Story of the Bible” 

oblige you to sell the book for more than what you 
| had deemed a fair profit, and I can not see any more 
| harmina patent bee-hive than a patent Bible, and 

some have expressed themselves as well pleased 
with her goods. DANIEL H, JOHNSON, 
Danielsonville, Couan., Feb, 11, 1884. 
| Yousay that people need not buy things 
| at high prices, if they do not want to. Sup- 
| pose a man should get some eggs at your 
| country store, and recommend them so high- 
| ly, as being the product of a new breed of 
| fowls, that he sila them all over the neigh- 
/borhood for a dollar apicce. You might 
claim that people need not buy, if they don’t 
like the price, and it is true too; but for all 
that, what does the world generally think of 
men who do such things? I believe they 
call them frauds. Mrs. Cotton gets $3.00, as 
| [ have explained on another page, for what 
is printed on one single sheet of -paper, or a 
' leaf of paper, if you choose. She gets it be- 
cause she claims to have something new in 
_ the way of bee-hives, and vastly superior to 
| any thing in common use; whereas all in- 
telligent bee-keepers admit, that her special 
' method is not new, nor unknown. Is it right 
or is it wrong for her to take people’s money 
/in this way? If the price she charges for 
| this leaflet were 10 or even 25 cents, probably 
/no one would complain, even if he found 
| that hives made in the same way were de- 
scribed in books on bee culture. The point 
| in question, you see, is the price she charges, 
|}and the amount of information she gives. 
'Some little time ago, friend Alley claimed 
| to have a valuable secret in regard to rearing 
| queens. ‘here was talk of having it patent- 
_ed,and selling the process for a dollar or such 
|amatter. 1 urged vehemently that he put 
| it inthe form of a book, and add enough 
other matter to it to make a fair-sized book, 
such as is usually sold fora dollar. He has 
| done so,and nobody complains who buys the 
| book. I think, too, he is making a good deal 
| more money than he would have done had 
he charged $1.00 for the contents of a leaf or 
| two, or perhaps for a little pamphlet. In 
| our November number, friend Meteher wrote 
pretty vehemently in regard to selling re- 
cipes for preserving eggs. In the December 
number of the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, triend 
Quinby, of White Plains, N. Y., takes 
GLEANINGS to task for what is said‘ there. 
and declares that he can preserve eggs six 
months so that it would be hard to tell the 
difference between them and eggs a week old. 
Now, with such authority as friend Quinby, 
we shall have to conclude that eggs may be 
preserved, and that profitably, with a reason- 
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able degree of freshness. 
process is not and never has been for sale. 


| 


IIe adds, that the | glad to be corrected when I make mistakes ; 


but Lam pretty well posted in the matter of 


We shall have to conclude, then, one of two | buying recipes, for I have tried buying them 
things: That he is going to give the process | with the view of getting something valuable 


to the public, or else-withhold it 
valuable, what would be the proper thing to 
do with it? What would mankind in gen- 
eral deem a fair way of disposing of sucha 
recipe, if the owner wanted to dispose of it? 
If it could all be printed on a single leaf of a 
book, it seems to me it ought to be sold for 
something like 10 or 25 cents, but the latter 
price usually pays for a pretty fair little 
book, on almost any of our industries. If 
that would not pay the owner uf the secret 
for spending his time with it, | would sug- 
gest he write a nice little book on the care of 
ezgs, and perhaps something about poultry- 
breeding ; and if the secret were a valuable 
one, the book would probably have a large 
sale. and we all know that a good book is a 
good thing to have. 

You might say that I am dictating in this 
matter. Well, the matter has been pretty 
well discussed, and most people have made 


[f itis, 


| 
i 
| 


up their minds in regard to selling recipes. 
Did you ever pay a dollar or five dollars for | 


something printed on a single bit of paper, 
say the size of acommon book-leaf? If so, 
how did it turn out, and what do you think 
of the man who sold itto you? Is valuable 
information sold in that way on any subject 


whatever ? or is it in accordance with the | 


| 
| 


spirit of. this day and age, when knowledge | 


on any subject is so freely given and as free- 
ly received ? 
Story of the Bible : 

I have never meant to dictate what pe. 


Now just a word about the | 


ing any thing at a low price when I found | 


the manufacturer objected to my so doing. | 
| have protested against selling recipes, or | 
charging great prices for a small amount of | 
| tasted, and always remains good, while butter soon 


information, in the way I have told you 
above. But in these cases the prices were so 
extravagant, it seemed to me they approach- 
ed nearly to the character of a fraud, if not 
quite a fraud. The Story of the Bibleis a 
book of 700 pages and 274 illustrations, and 
would ordinarily be considered very low ata 
dollar. The publisher gave me a very low 
rate to jobbers, because I used so many of 
them. But he felt hurt when he found I 
was selling them at 75 cents singly. He did 
not say | should not sell them so, but he said 
he should be very sorry to have me continue 
doing it,and gave good reasons. Js the case 
parallel with that of Mrs. Cotton’s ? It is 
true, quite a good many have expressed 
themselves as pleased with Mrs. Cotton’s 
method of management, and I have taken 
pains to publish every such expression [I 
could find, just as I have been pleased to 
publish reports from those who had tried 
Doolittle’s method, or friend Heddon’s meth- 
od, with lots of others. Doolittle sells a lit- 


tle pamphlet, telling how his hives are made 
and used, for 10 cents, if I am correct. In 
Mrs. Cotton's ease, you pay $1.00 for a rath- 
er small-sized book, and $5.00 for a sample 
hive, or $3.00 for directions for making it. 
Perhaps I should add, that I am not posted 
in the matter of preserving eggs, and am 








ple ought to charge for their own property ; | @emolish the adulterated ™ candies 


in fact, I believe [ have always stopped sell- | 


for GLEANINGS ; and ever since the time 
when I was a boy, when | gave my watch, 
and all the money I could serape up, for a 
recipe for making a wonderful burning-fluid, 
up to the present day, I have never seena 
recipe so sold, of any value; in fact, the 
more dollars 1 have paid for a recipe, the 
more worthless it proved on trial. 

At one of our bee conventions, it was said 
aman had a secret for curing foul brood; 
that he would do it for $5.00 or such a mat- 
ter, but wouldn't tell it to anybody. Dr. C. 
C. Miller and Prof. Cook both declared that 
their invariable experience had been in hor- 
ticulture and other industries that men who 
made such claims were ignorant or bad, and 
that no valuable information ever came to 
lightin that shape. This seemed to be the 
sense of the convention; and, dear friends, 
is it not the sense of this enlightened age of 
the world. 





The “smilery. 


WHE Florida Dispatch is guilty of the 
following : — 


WAY PEOPLE SHOULD EAT HONEY. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of children are 
dying all around us, who, because their ever-devel- 
oping nature demands sweetness, crave and eagerly 
and “syrup” 
of modern times. If these could be fed on honey in- 
stead, they would develop and grow up into healthy 
men and women. 

Children would rather eat bread and honey than 
bread and butter; one pound of honey will reach as 
far as two pounds of butter, and has, besides, the ed- 
vantage of being far more healthful and pleasant- 


becomes rancid, and often produces cramp in the 
stomach, eruptions, sourness, vomiting, and diar- 
rhcea. Pure honey should always be freely used in 
every family. Honey eaten upon wheat bread is 
very beneficial to hea!th. 

The use of honey instead of sugar foralmost every 
kind of cooking is as pleasant for the palate as it is 
healthful for the stomach. In preparing blackberry, 
raspberry, or strawberry shortcake, it is infinitely 
superior. 

it is acommon expression, that honey is a luxury, 
having nothing to do with the life-giving principle. 
This is an error—honey is food in one of its most 
eoncentrated forms. True, it does not add so much 
to the growth of muscles as does beefsteak, but it 
does impart other properties no less necessary to 
health, and vigorous physical and intellectual action. 
it gives warmth to the system, arouses nervous en- 
ergy, and gives vigor to all the vital functions. ‘To 
the laborer it gives strength—to the business mun 
mental force. Its effects are not like ordinary stim- 


‘ulants, such as spirits, etc., but it produces a healthy 


action, the results of which are pleasing and per- 
manent—a sweet disposition and a bright intellect. 
If it is not all true, it is a good deal true; 
and besides, it is very pleasant reading for 
bee-keepers. If the last paragraph does not 
provoke a smile on your face, | am inclined 
to think that you do not smile very often. 
By the way, 1 want to add that honey is food 
for me, and a pretty good kind of food also ; 
especially when good bread and butter are 
alongside, and a good-sized pitcher of milk 
and a large goblet in immediate proximity. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


SHALL WE TAKE THEM OUT OF THE CELLAR, AND 
PUT THEM BACK AGAIN? 
” HERE send my report for 1883. Started in the 
1 spring with 15 colonies; increased to 35, and 
got 937 lbs. extracted, and 286 Ibs. box honey (in 
sections). I sold my honey at 20 cts. per box, and 
12% cts. per lb. for extracted; that is what I retailed 
it at; to the stores, 15 to 17 cts. for boxes, and 10 for 
extracted. I sold honey to the amount of $123, and 
have about 100 lbs. to sell. Besides this, we used 
about 275 lbs. in a year. I wintered my bees in the 
cellar last winter; put them in Nov. 15, 1882, and 
set them out on the 5th of April, 1883. IT lost 4 in 
wintering; three had the dysentery. All were bad. 
I think if I had carried them out and let them fly in 
February or the first of March, I might bave saved 
them all. When I set, them out in the spring, 
the first day flying cured them all of dysen- 
tery, and [ had no dwindling. I carried my bees all 
into the cellar November 12, and they are all right 
yet. A few hada little dysentery. Do you think it 
best to give thema flight, when it gets warm enough, 
and carry them back into the cellar,or set them in 
until [can leave them out? Davip K. KNOLL. 
Salamonia, Ind., Feb. 14, 1884. 

Friend K., this is one of the unsettled 
questions. [ presume they would sometimes 
be better if left out. and sometimes better if 
left in. Thetrouble is, to guess what the 
weather will be. If you could get them out 
so as to have them have a thorough cleansing 
flight when the weather is warm, and no 
high winds, and then put them back until 
the cold storms and blustering windy days 
were past, it would probably be an advan- 
tage. but it is so hard to hit it just right, I 
believe most of the friends keep them in as 
long as they can, and not have them suffer, 
and when they are put out, leave them there. 


HOW MUCH MONEY CAN A MAN MAKE WITH TEN 
COLONIES? 

How much comb honey, or extracted either, can 
a bee-keeper expect (except one young swarm each 
year) from one good strong colony io a 10-frame 
Langstroth hive, one year with another, on an aver- 
age, for five years, where there is an abnndance of 
white clover and basswood bloom? Second: Can nu- 
cleus swarms be formed from young swarms after 
they have their hives filled with brood and honey, 
withoutinjuring them? Third: Will it do to hive 
young swarms on combs where bees have died from 
dysentery? C. W. VANHOUTEN. 

Smithfield, Iil., Feb. 1, 1884. 


An inexperienced contemplater lam, and wish to 
have your advice on going into the bee business. If 
I am successful, what will be my profit on ten colo- 
nies of bees the first vear, the second, and third? 
Can I makeit a profitable business by following your 
instructions? I have7 colonies of bees, and can get 
some more. J. H. Titus. 

Adams, Pa., Jan. 31, 1884. ; 

1 have had numbers of letters like the 
above, and those who accuse us of giving 
only the bright side of bee culture would per- 
haps expect me to give an encouraging reply. 





Now, friend T., without knowing any thing 
about you or your surroundings, I could not 
even guess what you would make with ten 
colonies. You may lose $50.00 in a single 
season, besides wasting your time,; and then, 
again, you might do nicely. Bees are very 
uncertain property. I might, for an illus- 
tration say, ‘‘ How much money would a 
man be likely to make from an acre of straw- 
berries ?”’ But the strawberries would prob- 
ably be more sure of giving some kind of re- 
turn than the bees would. I really do not 
know how I could make any kind of an ans- 
wer: but I could tell you this: That you 
might look over the reports from those who 
started with a similar number, and see what 
they did. Lut even then you would perhaps 
find reports only from the successful ones. 
Such questions can not be answered, as | see 
it. Great numbers have made a success of it 
by the instructions in the A BC. 


SHALL FARMERS KEEP BEES? 

The farmer can, with a few colonies of bees, raise 
enough honey to supply his own family, and have a 
surplus to sell, which will more than pay the ex- 
penses of his apiary. Farmers, as a rule, do not buy 
honey: they either raise it or do without — at least, 
this is the case in my neighborhood. 

There is also another feature in bee culture which 
should by no means be overlooked; that is, the 
amount of knowledge one may obtain by carefully 
studying the natural history of the honey-bee,which 
will tend to elevate our thoughts to the Creator of 
alltbings, and make us exclaim, ** Why was such a 
small insect made, with such a mysterious nature?" 

As I keep bees in a small way in connection with 
farming, I will give you an outline of what I have 
done since 1877: 

1877. 
Total receipts.......$15 85 
* “expenses..... 6 70 


1880. 
Total receipts 
Expenses 


Sey eee Ok 
1878. 


Receipts............ $23 45 
Expensrs.......... 


«$40 40 
11 25 


_ 


Receipts.... BS 
Expenses....... ... 


MOh. soo kscrsaccouee 
1883. 


Receipts............ $81 60 
Expenses........... 17 40 


NOE iiccsixess ret 2 
In 1882 my net profit was $60.90. This does 


Receipts 
MS PONGOS.... 2. scones 





not in- 
clude what honey was consumed by a large family. 
A. T. MCILWAIN. 
Abbeviile C. H.,8. C., Feb. 13, 1884. 


FLORIDA; HOW OUR FRIEND ILA MICHENER LIKES IT. 

I have just returned from a visit to Florida. | 
found the State just about as represented—a great 
deal of wet land, andalarge amount of beautiful 
high, dry, rolling land, suitable for orange-growing. 
The climate is delightful. All the time we were 
there it was like one continued Indian-summer day, 
the most beautiful you ever saw. Orange culture is 
very profitable. But take away the orange and the 
glorious climate, and there would not be left any 
thing very delightfulin Florida. I took with me a 4- 
frame nucleus for experiment. I released them at 
Brooksville, Hernando Co., and that same day they 
were gathering pollen. But I cannot see where they 
are going to gather any large amount of honey. The 


friend I left them with will report. 
ILA MICHENER. 
Low Banks, Ont., Can,, Feb. 11, 1884. 
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A WORD IN FAVOR OF SEPARATORS. 

I can’t see that tin separators hinder, for last sea- 
son I filled their hives, the hives of eight swarms, 
with comb, and left them there till fall. They did | 
not fill every comb, for they hadafew more than 
they needed, and those that I worked for comb 
honey did as well. One swarm put more honey in 
pound boxes than any one of the eight didin their 
combs. They won't work in the chaff hive with ten 
frames below the sections, for they bave too much 
room below; that is, with a good many swarms you 
want to put wide frames below; they won’t work in 
the outside boxes at the top. The frames ought to | 
go the same way at the top as the bottom. 

FUMIGATING COMB HONEY WITH SULPRUR. 

| skould like to ask Doolittle one question: Does | 
his comb honey taste of sulphur? We sulphured | 
some, and it spoiled the flavor of the honey, and it | 
was not quite strong enough to kill! all the moth. | 

Suffield, O., Feb. 12, 1884, Levi FAYLor. | 

Friend F., [am glad to have your opinion | 
that separators do not hinder the production | 
of comb honey, but I am inclined to think it | 
does make a difference, after all. Were not | 
those colonies that had plenty of empty | 
combs a little lazy, or was not their queen a 
little behind the one that had one-pound | 
sections ? I have myself sometimes thought | 
that when bees got real animated (if that is | 
the proper word to use), in filling one-pound 
sections they would do more work than some 
others that had so many empty combs they 
had no room or chance to build any.—I do 
not think the sulphur would give the honey 
a taste, unless you used too much of it. If f 
am correct, friend Doolittle has put in a cau- 
tion in regard to this.—I have never been 
able to discover that it makes any difference 
whether the upper frames run parallel with 
or at right angles to the frames below. 





ABSCONDING BEES, AND FIXING A LOCATION BEFORE 
THEY SWARM. 


Last summer, just before dark, I took notice of a 
certain strain of bees. They came in very tired 
when there was no honey. What they were doing, 
Was a mystery to me. Just one week after this,a 
neighbor came before breakfast with a wagon, salt- 
barrel, boiler, and pans, and wanted me to help him 
cut a bee-tree. We went and looked at the tree. 
The bees were working at three holes in the tree, 
and he asked me if I did not think it was a large 
swarm. I told bim I thought it was, but it looked to 
me asif they were cleaning house, and it would be 
better not to cut the tree until evening, to save the 
bees. When we cut it down there was only one bee 
left in the tree. When the tree was cut down, I 
knew they were my bees; he thought I ought to 
zive him a swarm of bees, for he had saved me one 
by cutting the tree. ! did not lose any swarms last 
summer, that I know of. 

Columbia, Mich. 





ALMON ACHENBACK. | 


AN APOLOGY. 

1 do hereby wish to make the statement that I was 
wrong in signing the name Theo. O. Peet to the ar- 
ticle which you published in GLEANINGS concerning 
the card which was written to me, which was signed 
Col. & Ulery. It was written and signed in “ signa- 
ture” style, and any one ata glance would make it 
out as I did. I would have made this statement 
Soouer, but I was positive that I was right, and I 
could not find the card at the time; but recently I 





chanced to get hold of it, while looking over a heap 

of postal cards. I am sorry for having made such a 

blunder, and bumbly beg pardon. A wofd in regard 

to the egg preservatives. I did not mean that they 

are a complete failure; I simply meant the costly 

receipts and impositions. J.T. FLETCHER. 
West Monterey, Pu., Feb. 11, 1884. 


Friend F., I am glad to get your apology ; 


| but I must say that it is a rather serious 


matter, saying a certain document, or even 
postal card, was signed by a man who never 
saw it, and never had any thing to do with 
it. The tact that Theo. O. Peet did at one 
time have charge of the business, and was in 
the habit of signing postals and letters, 
might make it easier for you to make the 
mistake. I know their signatures were very 
brief and imperfect, and | was tempted to 
think sometimes that they were purposely 
made blind. In fact, orders came to us 
without any signatures, and I was compelled 
to write back and ask who was responsible 
for the goods ordered from this institution. 
SWARMS THAT WE DON’T WANT TO KEEP OVER WIN- 
TER: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THEM? 
Could we take away the queenin August, and keep 
queen-cells cut out so that they could not raise an- 
other, or would it be best to cage the queen and 
leave her in the hive, but prevent breod-rearing? or 
would either pay where we care more for honey 
than we do for young bees? J. P. DUNLAP. 
Lone Star, Neb., Feb. 14, 1884. 


Friend D., my plan would be to sell the 
queens for something. You know we now 
have a department for those who have 
hybrid or black queens that they will fur- 
nish to others for accommodation, and we 
make no charge for notices in this depart- 
ment. Well, after you have sold the bees, 
take them and the brood to strengthen other 
colonies, till you get your colonies very 
strong. This will prevent the production 
of brood, and you know prevention is always 
better than cure. 


MAMMOTH RED CLOVER, AND SOMETHING ABOUT AL- 
SIKE FOR HAY. 

Allow me to say a discouraging word about mam- 
moth red clover for honey. Onan average, my bees 
have had at least 200 acres within reach every year, 
and as yet have not given one pound of surplus 
from it; and on only one occasion any in the body of 
the hive — that was in 1881. I have raised it on my 
farm for ten years, and am wel! acquainted with 
all its habits, and can say safely, I would rather have 
one ton of my alsike hay than four times the amount 
of mammoth clover. 

For the improvement of land it has no superior; 
but if any man sows it purposely for honey, I fear 


| he will find himself mistaken in its qualities. 


Thorn Hill, N. Y., Feb. 1. C. M. GOODSPEED. 

Well, friend G., you give us a heavy testi- 
monial in favor of alsike for hay, even if you 
don’t speak so well for mammoth. Speak- 
ing of alsike,I notice it is now regularly 
quoted in our market reports. and it seems 
to have become a staple seed. From present 
indications, I presume the price will this 
year run up to $15.00 as it did last. What 
are the farmers about, that they don’t raise 
more aliske, with such prices as these offer- 
ed? Our honey farm is at present seeded to 
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alsike, and we expect to get a splendid | 
bloom this coming season. 


UPWARD VENTILATION, ETC. 

Please let me speak my piece. I am an ABC 
scholar, and enjoy my studies very much. I went 
into winter quarters with 7 good swarms — 4 in chaff | 
hives,and3incecllar. I examined those out of doors 
yesterday, and found them in fine condition. One 
of my hives in the cellar had no upward ventilation ; 
I noticed the bees were spotting the entrance, and 
supposed, of course,they were dying with dysentery. 
I tried your suggestion on page 69, A B C, by taking 
the hive into a warm room, and fixing a square 
frame covered with thin cloth over it, and letting 
the bees out. They came out of the hive, but did 
not empty themselves. The hives right by the side 
of this one are. all right. They have good upward 
ventilation. 

Last fall I noticed that a strong colony of Italians 
were killing off a rather peculiar-looking bee. The 
abdomen was small and black and glossy. What 
were they? and why did the other bees kill them? 
TO PREVENT BEES BUILDING COMBS BETWEEN THE 

UPPER AND LOWER FRAMES. 

Paint the lower side of the upper frame, and the 
top side of the lower frame. J. F. ORWICH. 

Jonia, Mich., Feb. 9, 1854. 

Friend O., I think that those small and 
black glossy-looking bees were some affect- 
ed by the disease I have mentioned in the 
A BC book, toward the close of the article, 
page 63. 1 believe it is well known that 
painting the frames will prevent the trouble 
you mention, or, at least, to a certain ex- 
tent. The only objection, that I know of is 
the trouble and expense of doing it. 


SEPARATORS OR NO SEPARATORS. 

This isone of the leading questions of the day, 
and perhaps one that some would like to hear about, 
as much as apy thing. I have had some experience 
with sections without separators. I have tested 
many things as soon as I heard of their invention, 
and some of my own invention that pertain to bee 
culture, and the most profitable way to get money | 
from bees. During the year 1877 I had something 
over 1500 5x6 sections in use without separators; 
some were filled full of foundation, others partially, 
and others with natural-comb starters. I used four 
different kinds of boxes that season. [I have experi- 
mented with boxes holding 80, 40, 30, 25, and down to | 
2-lb. sections; and when I got there I stopped, and I 
do not think I shall go below this size before next 
season opens, and then slow. 

There is no doubt but that better results can be ob- 
tained in regard to straightness, with a 1-lb. section, 
than with a 2-lb. section, without separators. But Il 
would not use either without separators. It istrue, | 
beyond a question, we can get more honey without 
separators than with, for we approach nearer a 
jarge box; and the nearer to a box of the capacity of | 
the surplus of the colony we get, the more surplus. | 

But, there is another side to the question: T find | 
the net profit is on the side of separators, to say | 
nothing of the disgust of bulged combs, leaky pack- | 
ages with many combs bruised, and more mutilated | 
that have to be extracted. The grocerymen growl | 
about flies, ants, and careless clerks taking off the 
profit. The middle men complain, vow, protest, and | 
curse the poor bee-keeper for educating the con- 
sumer to small unglassed sections, and tell us that | 


where a man buys a 2-lb., he would, three times out 
of five, have bought a 6 or 8 lb. box, if the sections 


| had never been introduced, and they could handle 


more honey in a season. The groceryman would 
buy as in former times,and more honey be con- 
sumed, though perhaps by a less number of per- 
sons. It is not the largest amount that we are after 
atthe present day, but that in such shape that it 
will bring the best price and a ready market. Go 
crutious, if you.are a beginner, and have had but a 
little experience; the older ones, asa rule, will take 
care of themselves. Wa. H. BALCH. 

Oran, N. Y., Feb., 1884. 

A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT PASTE FOR PUTTING La- 
BELS ON TIN OR ANY OTHER SUBSTANCE, 

I herewith send you directions for making a paste, 
which I value very highly for fastening paper or 
cloth to tin, ete. I kmew of a New York firm that 
gave another considerable for this recipe. I wish 
you would carefully make paste by this formula; 


, and if you find it worth publishing, do so. 


I have often seen the labels on extracted honey, 


| canned goods, ete., broken by a very light pressure, 


thereby destroying the neat appearance of the goods. 
This is often, I think, the result of using a paste that 
does not adhere firmly to tin. If a paste is made ac- 
cording to the directions I herewith give, I think it 
will be found worth the extra trouble in making. 
Make a very thin batter with flour and cold water 
(not more than half as thick as for pancakes), taking 
care to rub out all the lumps. A pint of this batter 
is enough to make a four-quart pan as nearly full as 
will work conveniently. Set thig on a moderately 
hot stove, and at the same iostant pour from a tea- 
kettle boiling bot water till three-fourths full, stir- 
ring rapidly at the same time, to prevent burning. 
I hold the dish with one hand and stir, or, rather, 
scrape, the paste with a putty-knife with the other 
hand, while another person pours in the water. If 
great care is not taken, the paste will burn, or be- 
come lumpy. Cook 5 minutes. So far, this paste is 
simply a good paste for papering walls. Now add 
about one-eigbth as much of the cheapest, darkest- 
colored Porto Rico molasses that can be got, and 
cook for 10 minutes longer. It may be that any 
cheap molasses will answer, but I was particularly 


| cautioned to use none that was adulterated, so I have 


never tried any other than the above named. I get 


| it at a grocery that has a large low-class trade. If 
| carefully made, the paste is now ready for use, rub- 


bing out smooth and free from lamps. If lumpy, 
squerze through cheese-cloth or a thin linen towel. 


| If too thick, 1 thin with hot water. This paste, if 


made with the right kind of molasses, will be found 

to adhere firmly to tin, glass, or any other substance 

used for packages for honey. ELLIS MEAKER. 
Owasco, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1884. 


HOW SHALL WE PREVENT INCREASE OF COLONIES/ 

How shall we keep our bees together, and thus 
control the business? We don’t want to keep mak- 
ing hives, to accommodate additional swarms alter 


| we have enough for the territory. Friend Root, 1 


think this a very important point, to decide the best 
plan for keeping our bees together. Will it do to 
move the bees and brood that remain in the parent 
hive, in with the swarm just‘cast? I should like to 
hear about this question, before swarming-time. 
New Providence, Ia. A. LINDLEY. 
I think your best way, friend L., is to sell 
your surplus stock. Selling bees is generally 
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found to be as profitable as selling honey, 
and a bee-keeper can not yore well get along 
without it, after a certain limit.—Putting 
the brood in with the swarm is the plan rec- 
ommended by our old friend Adam Grimm, 
and it works nicely, provided the swarm 
does not get a swarming mania, and swarm 
so much the quicker for having such an in- 
crease in numbers. 


LAZY BEES. 

With your permission I will relate my experience 
in battling with the world, the flesh, and the bees. 
| didn’t say honey-bees, for my bees have had very 
little to do with honey as yet. Istruckin last spring 
with five colonies of black bees in old box hives, 
They have now increased to 18, six of which I put in- 
to home-made Quinby hives, and the rest into box 
hives and nail-kegs. The kegs are full, and the 
frames are partly full of comb, built crosswise. 1 
have taken about 5 Ibs. of honey in sections. 

Some of the swarms have hung out of the hives 
all summer, doing nothing with boxes in the hives. 
We put two small swarms together; they killed or 
lost both queens, and are now a mere handful, with 
as many worms as bees. What should I have done? 
Basswood, white clover, goldenrod, motherwort, and 
catnip, all grow within bee distance of us. What 
makes my bees so lazy? M. E. G. 

Ogden, Mon. Co., N. Y., Aug. 20, 1883. 

Friend G., [really do not know what makes 
your bees so lazy, unless it is those colonies 
with the combs built crosswise. Give them 
some nice new hives with one-pound sec- 
tions, and may be you can raise a little enthu- 
siasm in their little heads or hearts to get up 
and “*dust,’’ and do something instead of 
hanging outside. 


ABSCONDING WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 

June 10, 1882, I stood near a hive and heard the pip- 
ing of the queen in said hive. Presently, out rush- 
edavery large Sswarm,and started immediately, a 
little east of north; they rose very high, as they had 
to pass over a grove of Lombardy poplars about 20 
rods distant; after passing that barrier they lowered 
to the usual height. There being a large lake about 
1 rods from the apiary, they came quite low, near 
the margin of the lake. There beinga gravel walk, I 
ran ahead and met them with handful after hand- 
ful. They did not seem to like that kind of treat- 
ment, and turned south-east and went to an island 
in the south part of the lake, and clustered in the 
top of a very tall second-growth white-oak. I got an 
ax and hive, my son accompanying me. We went 
and cut the tree, my son taking the boat, I staying 
on the island. The bees flew about half an hour over 
that part of the island, then over the lake several 
times, and alighted on a low limb where we soon had 
them in the hive and apiary, where they remained 
Satisfled. 

About ten days later I bived a large swarm. Before 
they all got in, another swarm came out close by, 
and went in with them. They remained about half 
an hour, when they all came out and separated, as 
near as [ can tell, about equally; the one clustering, 
the other going for parts unknown. 

The firstof July following, another swarm abscond. 
ed without clustering. In every case I was there 
and saw them come out of the hive. The last was a 
Second swarm too, and a large one. ! have kept 
bees anumber of years, of late quite extensively. 





These are the only cases of abscondirg I have any 

personal knowledge of; but there was no mistaking 

them. W. K. VANSYCKLE. 
Drayton Plains, Oakland Co., Mich., Feb. 4, 1884. 


FROM 15 TO 40, AND 600 LBS. OF HONEY. 

1 commenced the season with 15 stands, all in good 
condition, strong enough to swarm in April; but I 
prevented it by giving plenty of room. They com- 
menced swarming the 5th of June, and they increas- 
ed from 15 to 40 stands, with plenty of stores for win- 
ter, all alive at the present date, and in good condi- 
tion. I took over 600 Ibs. of comb honey—500 in one 
and two lb. sections; did not extract any. 

NO SEPARATORS, 

What I wish to notice is this: That in the 500 lks. 
in sections, no separators were used—nothing but 
half-inch strips of worker fdn. for starters; the sec- 
tions were 1% inches wide, as you make them. Ke- 
sult, every comb was built straight, and in no case 
was there a comb built between. My reason in the 
first place is, that bees delight to work on nice yellow 
fdn., and if kept supplied with sections and starters, 
will have no inclination to work on any thing else. 

LARGE ENTRANCES TO THE SECTIONS. 

I make my sections with 4 inch space, so that 
when two are placed together it leaves '4 inch open- 
ing, giving them no chance to build between, and at 


| the same time making a nice-appearing comb, with 


the outer edges rounded. H. HOMRIGHONS. 


Royalton, O., Feb. 18, 1884, 


MRS. COTTON, 

Mrs. Cotton, of West Gorham, Me., found out that 
I wanted to get some bees, and she sent mea big 
offer. I paid her $20.00 for a full colony. They 
came, and I put them on the stand, and when I came 
to examine the bees [don’t think there was over a 
handfulin the hive,and there was no queen with 
them; and it was but a short time before they were 
all dead. I was cheated out of $20.00 by Mrs. Cotton; 
but I shall try again. JAMES H. DUNLEVY. 

Adrian, Mich., Feb., 1884. 

I am sorry to hear such reports, friend D. 

I suppose, of course, you notified Mrs. Cot- 
ton of the condition in which the bees were 
received, although you do not sayso. From 
the great number of similar reports from 
her customers, we can not help but conclude 
that she is not in the habit of making good 
the colonies that are received in such condi- 
tion; and as she advertises quite extensive- 
ly, inquiries are coming almost every day, 
as to whether we would advise purchasing 
of her. We have such inquiries about other 
supply dealers, as a matter of course; but 
all who now advertise, so far as I know, are 
reliable, and make good all dissatisfaction. 
If Mrs. Cotton proposes to do this, I will 
cheerfully give space for her to say so. 





MODERN SEPARATORS. 

I notice complaint is made that wooden separators 
warp. Having used them many years, made of what 
is here called poplar, the tulip, or whitewood, of 
some sections, and liriodendron botanically, I find 
no trouble. I use them now as thin as 1-l6 of an 
inch. If taken care of, and not left to the weather, 
they keep true and dry. They become slightly coat- 
ed with wax by use. I should prefer them to tin, 
which I have used, if the latter were furnished with- 
out cost. J. W. PORTER, 

Charlottesville, Va., Feb., 1884. 


we 
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SPEAKING IN ANOTHER LANGUAGE THAN YOUR OWN. 
I hurt offen of your bees. I would like tow no how 
you are fixt in bees. Pleas and write me about your 
price list of your books or hive boxes. I start over 
two years with bees, and I got plesner with them. 
And my address is in Reading postoffic. 
Reading, Pa., Dec. 30, 1883. ERNST DRUSTE. 


I wonder how many of the friends have 


tried telling something they wanted to tell, | 
How | 
Here | 


in a language foreign to their own. 
quaint and odd the ideas sound! 


| 
| 


Blasted Hopes, 


| @r Letters from Those Who have Made 


comes a little note from a friend who loves | 


the bees ; and although his words sound odd- 


ly and strangely to us, yet we know that it | 


is a kind heart that prompts them. 


[ am | 


glad to know, my good friend, that you find | 


pleasure in working with bees. 


But I do} 


not believe there is one among us who could | 
have told it much better than you have done, | 


even if you are evidently not very familiar 
with our language. 


THE CONTROLLABLE HIVE. 

I have had some circulars sent to me, and I thought 
that they would make you smile if you could see 
some of them. 
send you one, so I will do so; but I think there must 
be much exaggeration in her circular; and if it 
is not in the circular, it is in the bees she sends out. 
I have one of her hives. 1 put a swarm of bees into 
it, and they did not do well. I transferred them in 
August, and put them in a chaff hive, and they did 


more work in a week than they did in six weeks in | does not produce any honey, and that even Doolittle, 


if placed here, would not raise 200 lbs. of heney per 
I began last spring with | 


the Controllable hive. 
give me a good half-breed. 
three swarms that I wintered. I now have 13 good 
strong colonies, and J took from the three. 100 Ibs. 
of good comb honey, made in boxes. I have made 
up the 500 sections that you sent, and I broke only 
six of them, and I thought that was good. 
Taunton, Mass., Jan. 28, 1584. E. W. STAPLES. 


If I were to have my choice, 


MRS. COTTON AND HER ADVERTISEMENT. 
HONEY BEES. 
THE NEW SYSTEM OF BEE-KEEPING. 
VERY one who hasa farm or garden can keep Bees on my 
plan with good profit. Ihave received one hundred do)- 
lars profit from sale of box honey from one hive of bees in 
one year. Address MRS, LIZZIE COTTON, West Gorham, Me. 


I inclose an advertisement clipped from the Prov- | 


idence (R.1) Daily Journal. Is there no stopping 
the fraud? 


many poor people, hoping to increase their income, 


had an advertisement in the Journal last year. 
A. C. MILLER. 
Barrington, Bristol Co., R. I., Feb, 14, 1884. 


Friend M., | know that many are disap- | 


pointed in sending to Mrs. Cotton, but there 
with her hive and instructions; in fact, I 


through our columns. ' 
cussion is, whether it is a fraud to charge 


$4. for : et aper giving drawings | 
$4.00 for a sheet of a & wip | you can. Comb honey did not sell any better. 


and directions for making a hive, or not. I 
should call it a frand, but others think dif- 
ferently. ‘As the book which she includes 
with the $4.00 is sold for a dollar, the purchas- 
er really pays $8.00 for one sheet of paper. 
It is well known that her process is nothing 
yarticularly different from what is already 
nown and in use. 


_ tenth of the sugar I have fed them. 


I know that Mrs. Cotton would not | 


| will sell my combs and fixings in spring. 
| robust,so [ had hoped to make something from 


| sent to you for labels, tumblers, ete. 
| some of the finest extracted honey from a friend in 
| Vermont; also some from two bee-men in Ohio and 


, | I would call again in a few days. 
Now, it would be impossible to tell how | 


’ : | 6 or 8 weeks in trying to sell, but, no; 
have seat to Mrs. C., to their sorrow. The inclosed | 


advertisement has appeared several times; she also | tumblers, which I left, but nobody seemed to want 


| honey, and I don’t believe would have taken any to 
| speak of, even if sold at 10c, per tumbler, and this 


| this way. 
are others who have succeeded very well | 
- . . ; | paid. 
have aimed to give both sides of the matter | a 
The point under dis- | 





Bee Culture a Failure. 








THINK I can give you a good report for Blasted 
Hopes, as mine have been blasted from the 
beginning. In 1876, [ think, I bought a swarm 

of black bees in box hive; 1878 I bought 4 more of 

same description. I have bought lots of Italian 
queens, and raised more from pure stock: bought 
an8 or 10 dollar imported queen of you, which was 
of no use to me, as queens raised from her were all 
poor things,no matter how raised or used. Her 
stock has never given more tban a few pounds of 
honey, and was never very strong (and is now dead), 

But don’t think I blame you for this. I have spent 

hundreds of dollars in different ways for my bees; 


| have had as high as 35 swarms, but now have lost all 


but 7, and those left are in poor condition, and | 
guess will go before spring. I have never sold $1.(0 
worth of bees, and not honey enough to pay fora 
I have spenta 
very large part of my time on them, hoping to reap 
some reward after a while. I don’tthink my failure 


| due to poor management, for I had hives running 
| over, full of pure Italians of different strains, all 
| through the honey season of each year, time and 
| again. 
| bees, but no honey, and I am convinced that the 


I have used every thing possible to aid the 


trouble, and the only trouble,is that this region 


I am sick of keeping bees here for profit, and 
I am not 


year. 


bees, but it has been the opposite, with a vengeance. 

And now I will tell you something about my 
troubles in selling honey this fall,as you knowl 
Well, } got 


Wisconsin. It was splendid pure honey. I put it up 
in 1-lb. tumblers, labeled it nicely, telling all about 
it, guaranteeing it to be pure and of superior qual- 
ity, wrapped each tumbler in nice paper, and start- 
edout. Ilefta tumbler at each house, stating that 

i sold for 22 cents 
I worked hard for 
people 
I lost none of the 


in tumblers, and 18 cents loose. 


would not buy, do what I would. 


in lively towns of 8000 inhabitants, without competi- 
tion either. I sold, perhaps, 200 or 300 Ibs, in all! in 
I shipped 500 Ibs. in kegs to Boston, after 
getting discouraged, and got 2c. less per Ib. than 1 
I bave 100 tumblers full on hand, and am 
likely to keep them, as nobody likes honey here- 
abouts. 

Now, friend Root, tell me why I failed to sell, i? 
It is 
a mystery to me,asI had not the least doubt but 
that any thing so fine as this honey was would sell 
like fun. F. 

Worcester Co., Mass. 

Friend F., I am inclined to think your 
worst trouble was, you had_ not built upa 
trade on extracted honey. Friend Hutchin- 
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son's piece in our last journal, it seems to | from alsike clover; did not get any fall honey. My 


me, covers the ground. 


ONLY $15.00 PER POUND FOR HONEY. 
Perhaps you would like my report for the last two 
years, but you would put itin Blasted Hopes. My 
hopes are as bright as ever, and the honey that I 


have taken from the bees has cost me but $15.00 per | 
ib, and I can stand that, unless I have to take too | 


many pounds. When you want something not prof- 
its from bee-keeping, let me know. 
Pittston, Pa., Jan. 21, 1884. R. H. GRIFFITHS. 


Why, friend G., your letter is a treasure | 


for this department; but it seems to me 
that you ought not to be so happy and smil- 
ing about it. 
isthe fact that you may get too many lbs. 
of honey. Sad, isn’t it? 
you could figure that honey down so it 
would not cost more than about $14.75, if 
you tried hard ? 


‘Reports Encouraging. 


FROM 5 TO 19, AND 1354 LBS. OF HONEY. 

5 ERE is my report !or the season of 1883: I have 
iti) tried to raise bees for honey, but never got 

= as mucb as I could eat till after I read the A 
BC, and took GLEANINGS, which is two years ago. 1 
commenced last spring with five colonies, and in- 
creased to 19; bought 1, which made 20. I com- 
menced to extract June 14, and got 155 lbs.; June 23, 
100 lbs.; July 5, 202 lbs.; July 17,181 lbs. Total ex- 
tracted, 728 Ibs. I commenced to get box honey the 
!5th of July, and closed up Sept. 26, taking the boxes 
as soon as capped, so as to have it white as snow. 
The totalamount of box honey by weight was 626 
jbs.; adding the extracted, 728 lbs., it makes a total 
of 13541bs. from six stocks in the spring. How is 
that? Ihave also 40 lbs. of unfinisbed sections to 
commence next year. The mercury was 34° below 
zero in January, and [ lost only one colony. The 
rest are allright. I use the Simplicity hive and 44x 
1, sections, and get 10 cents per Ib. for extracted 
honey, and 18 forcomb. My bees are mostly Holy- 
Lands of I. R. Good’s stock. Rost. 8. GIHERSON, 

Roodhouse, I1I., Feb. 6, 1884. 








FROM 8 TO 41, AND 300, LBs. OF HONEY. 
| began last spring with 8 swarms; increased to 41, 
alin good shape, all by natural swarming, and got 
about 800 lbs. of honey; that is, comb and extracted 
ul together. LovuIs WEINER. 
Edwardsville, Lil., Jan. 15, 1884. 


FROM 8 TO 14, AND HALF A TON OF HONEY. 
| had eight swarms of bees last season, which gave 
me 1000 lbs. of box honey, and six new swarms. I 
think I ean afford to take GLEANINGS this year. 
(reddes, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1884. M. C. DARROW. 


FROM 2 TO 8, AND “300. LBs. SURPLUS. 
| started in the spring of 1883 with two colonies; 
increased, during the summer,to 8. At this writing 
they are all right yet. Got about 300 lbs. surplus 
honey. We are using the chaff hive. 8S. M. Smith. 
Campbell, Mich., Feb. 4, 1884. 


FROM 7 TO 18, AND , 600 1 LBS. HONEY. 
| commenced the season with 7 colonies in fair 


condition, and increased to 18, and all are in splendid 
condition up to date. Extracted 600 Ibs., mostly 


| 
| 
} 
| 


bees are allon the summer stands; the most of them 
in double-walled hives. I sold my honey all at home, 
at 10 cts.; could bave sold more, if [had hadit. It 


| has been very cold here — 22° below zero. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


L suppose all that worries you | 
| cess this year, I remain yours truly, 


Don’t you think | 


| spell, ther 


|} one. You will not find usin Blasted Hopes, 


NORMAN GOODNOE 
North Lansing, Micb., Feb. 4, 1884. 


DR. LAY HOPEFUL — HORSEMINT. 

Our bees are in fine condition. Only one coid 
. 24°, Jan. 1; 18°, 2d. Warm and fine again. 
I think we have enough supplies for this season. 
Horsemint is abundant. We had very light honey- 
yield last season, but we are hopeful for the coming 
for we 
Wishing you much suc- 
J. BE. Lay. 


are arming forthe fight. 


Hallettsville, Texas, Jan. 3, 1884. 


FROM 18 TO 54, AND 1100 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

{n the fall of 1883 I went into winter quarters with 
20 colonies packed in chaff. All came through nice- 
ly and strong, with the exception of one which did 
notswarm. From the other 19 came over 50 swarms, 
which I doubled, so I had 34, making me now 54 col- 
onies in all. Now for my report: 





To 3t colonies increase, at ee 00 doo —: .. 8170 00 
110u lbs. in sections...... .. 154 00 
Total, $324 00 


Ithink if I am correct, that is $16.20 profit, per 


| hive, spring count, which I think not a bad invest- 





ment. All that my expenses were was for sections 
and foundation. HARLEM C. WELLAR. 

Monterey, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1884. 

FROM 10 TO 24, AND £0 LBS. OF 

HIVE. 

I began the season near Vistula, Indiana, with 10 
weak stands, most of them nearly ‘“ played out;”’ 
had to commence feeding in February, and as I had 
not the means to buy plenty of feed I gave them just 
enough sugar syrup and candy to keep them from 
starving until they could shift for themselves. 
Many in our neighborhood lost all their bees last 
winter and spring, and others who saved a part com- 
plained of the poor honey season. Of course, my 
success was nothing compared with the big reports 
you get from other localities; still Ido not think 
that you will put me quite at the foot of the class. 


HONEY TO THE 


| My 10 stands averaged a little over 50 bs. of surplus 


honey to the stand, and increased by artificial and 
natural swarming to24. AsIwas making prepara- 
tions to move, I sold the honey for just what I could 
get at that time, and also a part of the increase ata 
sacrifice. Sold some of the finest one-pound section 
honey for 15 cents per lb.; and rousing big swarms, 
with $5.00 worth of honey, for $5.00; yet my account 
shows as follows: 

Net proceeds from sale of honey and bees icevine®. 


ing cost of sugar ted, hives, fdn., etc.). ... $87 1 
Honey used in family (low estimate) Spa agen ast 10 60 
Growth of apiary, 8 stands at $5.00.............. 40 00 

Total, $137 00 


In October we moved to this place, bringing with 
us 18 stands of bees; shipped them in an ordinary 
freight car with our household goods. I examined 
them a week ago, and found them in fair condition, 
some of them having sealed brood which must have 
been started when mercury was away down below 
zero. I winter out of doors, packed with clover 
chaff. Now I will see what they will do for me in the 
Buckeye State. 8S. P. YODER. 

East Lewistown, Mahoning Co., O., Feb. 12, 1884, 


wk. 
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“Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
this month. 


RIEND ROOT:—I see by Feb. GLEANINGS of the 
ci 15th that your bees are light of stores, Proba- 
—_ bly there never was a year when there were 
so many in the United States; and probably you 
could not do a greater favor to your many readers 
than to tel! how the candy is made, and give a de- 
scription of the Hill device in your next issue. I 
have not the A BC, and thousands of others have 
not. Geo. W. BATTEY. 

Scipioville, Cay. Co., N. Y., Feb. 23, 1884. 

Making candy is a very oe matter, 
friend B. Just put some granulated sugar 
into a tin pan; pour on a little water, just as 
you would to make molasses; then boil it 
until it sugars off by stirring in a saucer. 
When it grains nicely, and gets hard when 
cold, take the pan from the fire, stir it until 
it gets about as thick as youcan spoon it 
out, then ladle it into small pans or basins, 
greased a little so the cakes will come out 
readily, and let it cool. If you are a new 
hand at the business, try say one pound un- 
til you are sure you won’t burn it, and know 
how to cook it just hard enough. Lay these 
cakes right over the cluster. There is no 
particular need of any Hill device so late in 
the spring as this; but you will see a picture 
of this in the price list, if you do not under- 
stand it. Maple-sugar cakes may answer 
just as well; but if we should have severe 
cold weather yet, it might produce dysen- 
tery, if the quality were not very nice and 
pure. Granulated sugar is always safe for 
cold-weather feeding. We have not lost any 
bees yet; but we do not mean to hurrah be- 
fore the first of May. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The spring meeting of the Progressive Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at the residence of J. B. 
Haines, Bedford, Cuy. Co.,O.,0n Saturday, May 3, 
1884. All are invited. L. E. Brown, Pres. 

J. R. Reed, Sec. eh 


There will be a meeting, Mar. 15, at 10 A. M., in the 
Council Rooms,in Vassar, Tuscola Co., Mich., for 
the purpose of organizing a County Bee-keepers’ 
Association. M. D. Yorx«K. 

Millington, Mich., Feb. 18, 1884. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey and East- 
ern Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Room 
24, Cooper Union, in the city of New York, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, March 12 and 13, 1884. The 
meeting on Wednesday begins at 10 o’clock A.M. 

J. HASBROUCK, Sec. 


The Iowa Central Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold their semi-annual meeting in the C.urt-House, 
on Friday, April 18, 1884, at 10 o’clock A.M. All are 
cordially invited to attend. AJl visitors from abroad 
will be hospitably cared for. Members of the asso- 
ciation are requested to bring their baskets well fill- 
ed, and we will have a general goodtime. Any one 
having any new apiarian implements, or any thing 
that will advance the interest of the association is 
requested to bring them for exhibition. 

J. E. Pryor, Sec. 

Maple Grove, Iowa, Feb. 12, 1884. 


Well, now, friends, that is hospitality in 
good old backwoods style. I wonder if they 
will have any honey for their lunch. If they 
have some as nice as that which Mrs. Culp 


! 

| brought to our Columbus association, with 
some good nice bread, such as our bee-keep- 
| ers’ wives know how to make, and plenty of 
milk: by the ** jugful,” I think I should like 
to be there about dinner time. Wouldn't 
you? 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


A.I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 
TERMS: $1.00 PER WEAR, POST-PAID, 


| FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 


MEDINA. MAR. 11,1884. 




















Shall any teach God knowledge !—JoB 21: 22. 


$1.50 per lb., or 20 cts. per oz., selling price. 


BEESWAX is about one cent higher than we last 
quoted. But as we have a pretty good stock on 
hand, our prices for the present will remain un- 
changed. 

WE rejoice in being able to tell you that our sub- 
scription list stands at 6278—a gain of 456 since last 
month. In December we were 6388, but we shail 
doubtless be beyond that before April. Thank you. 


WE are buying No. 30 tinned wire in such quanti- 
ties now that We have been enabled to reduce the 
price to 20 cents for a single pound; or in coils of 
.from 5 to 10 lbs., as it comes from the factory, for 
only 16 cents per lb. No.36 wire, one-half more than 
the above prices. 


SUNFLOWER SEED. 
WE are all out of mammoth Russian sunflower 
seed. If anybody has any for sale, will he please 
send a sample and give price? We had a great bin 
full, but it went all of asudden. Our friend “Lu” 
suggests that Oscar Wilde is to blame for this sud- 
den mania for sunflowers. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

JUST as we go to press we have secured by tele- 
gram alot of 28 bushels of beautiful clean aisike, 
which we will sell, as long as-it lasts, at $11.00 per 
bushel; $6.00 per half-bushel; $3.50 per peck, or 25 
cents per lb. The above includes bags. If wanted 
| by mail, 18¢ per pound extra, for bag and postage. 
| We can ship it by first train to any who may want it. 





SPEAKING Of Alley’s drone-trap, I omitted to note 
that the machine will make it a very easy matter to 
get a boxful of choice drones from any hive we wish 
to breed from, and introduce them to any queenless 
hive we wish. Several times during the last sun- 
mer we had orders for a cage of drones, and it was 
quite a job, I tell you, to catch and cage one hun- 
dred or more. 


PEA-VINE, OR MAMMOTH RED CLOVER. 

WE are having quite a brisk trade in the pea-vine, 
or mammoth red clover; and if you have never seen 
any, it might pay you to send for a 5-cent package. 
A great deal is sold for mammoth pea-vine clover, 
but it is not the genuine. We once purchased 
enough seed for several acres; but when it came in- 
to blossom we were chagrined to find it was only the 
common red clover. 


| 
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I SUPPOSE many of the boys and girls who take 
GLEANINGS are fond of magazines, like Blue Eyes 
and Caddie. What magazine ought a wise parent to 
give them? My wife asked me that question, and I 
replied, ‘“‘Arthur’s Home Magazine, by all means.” 
Every time I pick up a number I feel more satisfied 
| was right about it. For more than thirty years I 
have found pleasure and profit in looking over its 
bright pages. eihy? 

ONE THOUSAND SIMPLICITY BEE-HIVES AT A SINGLE 
ORDER. 

Our enterprising friend C. M. Dixon, of Parrish, 
ill., has just sent us an order for 1000 Simplicity bee- 
hives, with other things to match. The goods were 
dispatched in less than a week. Little did I think, 
when I first invented the Simplicity hive, that we 
should manufacture them at such a rate as to sell 
1000 at a single order. 





CHEAP INK. 
I WAS just led to smile by noticing that our proof- 
reader used for his shorthand writing a bottle of 
Oldroyd’s bluing. When I asked him about it he 
said it was better for his work than any ink he could 
find, because it does not spread on the paper as most 
ink does. As we sell a great big bottle for only five 
cents, it has the merit of cheapness, besides the oth- 
er quality. Friend O., what is the reason you never 
said before, that your bluing makes the best kind of 
ink? 


CHEAP PAPER, 

WHILE speaking of cheap ink, I am reminded that 
we have also some very cheap writing-paper, used in 
the various departments of our factory, as well as 
by the shorthand writers. It is simply the GLEAN- 
INGS paper which we advertise elsewhere at 15 cents 
per lb. In order to have it ruled just as we want it, 
we do the ruling on the printing-press, and we can 
furnish it to you in sheets the size of this page, or a 
little larger, already ruled on one side, for 20 cts. by 
the single pound; 18 cts. in 10-lb. lots, or 15 cts. in 
lots of 100 Ibs. In quantities of from 10 to 100 lbs., 
we will print on a letter-head, without any addition- 
al charge. 








CHEAP MATCHES. 

Next to a good smoker is a good match to light it 
with. As the largest match-factories in the world 
are in the neighboring city of Akron, we are enabled 
to give special rates. We have now the best drawing- 
room or parlor matches in boxes of 200 each, for only 
3cts. per box. The box is a neat little case arranged 
so as to hang nicely against the wall. On counting 
the matches we found 240 in a box, instead of 200. 
We can send you one gross of these boxes, packed in 
aneat case, for an even $3.00, which will be only a 
trifle over 2 cents per box. If you can not use the 
whole case, your neighbors will probably be glad to 
take a part of them at this extremely low figure. 


PUT ON YOUR COUNTY. 

WE are now receiving so many letters without the 
county, that we are obliged to employ a clerk to 
take the letters as fast as they are received, and 
hunt up the county from the Postal Guide. Even 
with all the helps we can get, we are liable to make 
a mistake, because no one knows what county you 
live in, as well asyou do. Noonecan put on the 
county as easily as you can. Will you not try to 
help us, friends, by having it written in, or printed 
in, especially where you order goods by freight or 
express, 








SENDING MONEY. 

You may think it is strange when I tell you that a 
great many people, when they inclose money, neg- 
lect to say how much they inclose. Now, if you don’t 
say so, how are we to notify you promptly that it 
was notall there? Quite a number of jangles are 
now under way on account of this very omission. 
Always tell how much you send; and I would rec- 
ommend a postal orderora draft where you can 
getit. Even with registered letter, or money by ex- 
press, we have had quite a few troubles, because the 
amount claimed to have been inclosed was not all 
there when the package reached us. 


In speaking of Mrs. Cotton’s book, I omitted one 
important point, I notice. Itis this: You pay her 
a dollar for a very small-sized book on bees—much 
smaller than any of the bee-books before the public, 
for the money. Now, when we buy a bee-book we 
expect to findin it full directions for making the 
hive the author recommends. Not so with this, 
however. The book gives a picture of the hive, it is 
true, but informs you that you must send $12.00 for 
a complete hive! But you can have diagrams and 
measurements for $4.00. As the book is “thrown 
in” for $4.00, her real charge is about $3.00 for 
** diagrams.”’ 


TESTED, OR DOLLAR QUEENS. 
ORDERS are already coming in for these, and there 


| are friends in the South who want to furnish them, 


but I am afraid to undertake mailing them so early 
in the season. Now, friends, please listen to reason 
alittle. Why not send directly to those in the South 
who are advertising them, instead of sending to me, 
to have them go through two shipments? I know, 
with our facilities, and the experience we have had, 
we can oftentimes get them to you more promptly, 
even if they have to go double or treble the distance. 
But still, it seems too bad to send the poor little in- 
sects away up North, and then right back South 
again, as we oftendo. If anybody in the Southern 
States has dollar queens ready to ship now, please 
tell us so on a card, and we will give his name in our 
next issue, free of charge. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Our friends may be aware that we send out nuclei 
and frames of brood in little boxes having the ends 
of the boxes grooved like the spacing-board shown 
in the price list. They are made just right for 1, 2, 
or 3 L. frames to slide down intu the grooves. We 
have sometimes used them in the apiary in this way; 
and although it is a little more trouble to slide the 
frames out of these nucleus hives, where the grooves 
fit about the frames pretty loosely it is not so very 
hard after all. Well, now, if you leave off the pro- 
jecting arms of the frame, they will go in one side 
up just as well as the other. To preventthem going 
clear down to the bottom, a nail may be driven part 
way intothe bottom-board at each end of the frame. 
This stops it, and supports it with scarcely any dan- 
ger of killing a bee. The objection is, of course, 
that the bees would, during a heavy honey-flow, wax 
the frame so fast in the grooves it could hardly be 
moved. And besides this, the frames could not be 
moved sidewise; in other words, we should have 
them fixed at the exact distances, which, I believe, 
would be tolerated by very few apiarists. For ali 
that, the idea keeps haunting me that the coming 
frame is to be aqll alike all around, with no project- 
ing arms. 


- 
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CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


M. C. von Dorn, Omaha, Neb., sends out a 4-page 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Lll., sends out a nice 
logue. 

utler & Luther, of Poynette, Wis., send us a very pretty 6- 
page circular. 

C. H. Hicks, Fairview, Md., sends out a 4-page price list of 
queens and colonies. 

J.D. Goodrich, East Hardwick, Vt., sends out a 6-page cata- 
logue, nicely gotten up. i 

A. W. Cheney, Kanawha Falls, W. Va., sends us a 4-page list 
of Italian bees and queens. 

Dr. G. W. Young, Lexington, Mo., sends out a 4-page circular 
in regard to hives and bees. 

E. Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa, sends out a 20-page catalogue; 
new pictures and new matter. 

We have just printed for Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Md., 
a 6-page list of bees and queens. 

Miller Bros., who were burned out last year, have risen up 
again, and send out a very pretty 8-page catalogue. 

8. C. & J. P. Watts, Murray, Pa., have sent us their annual 
price list of apiarian supplies. It is tastily gotten up. 

J.W.K. & A. G. Shaw, Loreauville. La., give notice on a postal 
card that they are now ready to fill orders for nuclei. 

The Apiarian Supply Co., Wilton Junction, la., send us a 32- 
page catalogue, containing also much interesting matter. 

James B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me, , sends us a pretty little 
catalogue of over 40 pages, much of it being quite interesting 
reading matter. 

The Berlin Fruit-Box Co., Berlin Heights, O., send us a 4-page 
circular, mentioning some important improvements they have 
made in making one-piece section boxes. 

C.F. Muth, whom eve yody knows to be a good man, sends 
out a %-page catalogt ‘ontaining some very pretty new pic- 
tures, and much interesting matter. Among the pictures is 
Blanton’s Simplicity hive. 

Chas. H. Lake sends out a 4-page price list. descriptive of his 
new one-piece sections, at only $3.50 per 1000. It is a pretty 
neat section for the money; but as itis shaved from the log, 
it will hardly equal those sawed and planed. 

The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co. send out a 40-page cir- 
cular, full of pictures and interesting reading matter. This 
catalogue advertises honey-skimmers, also honey-evaporators, 
I presume for evaporting honey that is too thin. 

J. V. Caldwell, Cambrif re. {ll., sends out a 4-page price list, 
including that of fdn., but he leaves the price blank, and 
writes itin with a pen. 1 don’t know but it would be a good 
idea for a gaod many of us to do that way at this time of year. 

Will Ellis, St. Davids, Ont., near Niagara Falls, sends us a 
very nice 4-page catalogue, and I am pleased to note that the 
printing was done by our good friend George Cork, of Niagara, 
with whom I stopped at the time of my late visit, When any 
of the bee-friends visit the Falls, they can remember to call on 
our friend Will. 

kK. M. Hayhurst sends out his postal-card price list once more, 
and concludes with the following sentence: “I do not know 
that I have a single dissatisfied customer; but if there are any 
such, and they will write me in regard to the matter, I will do 
the best that I can to render satisfaction.” I wonder if —_. 
body besides Hayhurst has grace enough to stick to that little 
text. If lam correct, | have never heard a complaint against 
friend H. 

From A. H. Duff, Flat Ridge, Ohio, we have received a list of 
bees and supplies for 1884; 11 pages. As many of the friends 
are complaining that the bee-journals are putting the best 
side of apiculture to the front too prominently, we copy a few 
words from the first page of friend Duff’s little pamphlet: “ A 

rson can realize more clear cash, from a few dollars invested 
in bees, than ten times the amount in acres. One-fourth or 
one-half acre is all you need. Stock it with bees, and you will 
realize more profit from your fraction of an acre, stocked with 
bees and properly handled, than you would from 160 acres. We 
have farmed and we have kept bees, and have found the differ- 
ence in favor of the bee.” Just hear friend Duff go on: * We 
have reports, and reliable ones too, of 300, 400, 500, and even 
1000 pounds of honey from a single colony. Just think of it! 
One thousand pounds from one colony! As we often sell hon- 
ey at 20 cts. per Ib., this would be $200 the proceeds of one hive 
of bees. Now I think I can see you toss your proboscis up in 
the air, and say it can’t be so. Well, lL wish to give you some 
little idea of how it is done.” Now, you see it is not the fault 
of the bee-journals at all: it was just these folks who send out 
circulars who have done all this mischief in getting every- 
body to go into bee-keeping. 

Last, but not least, Rev. George Raynor, Rector of Hazeleigh, 
Maldon, Essex, Eng., sends us a copy of his second edition‘of a 
little pamphlet of 24 pages on queen introduction. After these 
24 closely written pages he closes with the following remarks: 
“Mr. A. 1. Root, the author of that excellent book. the A BC of 
Bee Culture, remarks on Mr. Jones’s plan of * Direct Introduc- 
tion:’ ‘It is my impression that 100 queens may be turned loose 
at the entrances of 100 queenless hives without losing more 
than five per cent on an average, if it is done during the hon- 
ey season, and toward the close of a day that has furnished 
abundant forage. Where queens are plentiful, and apiarians 
pressed for time, I should recommend this plan of introdue- 
ing; but it requires, as friend Jones wisely remarks, * consid- 
erable experience to know just the circumstances under which 
she will be accepted.” ’ These words omeny express my own 
views and experience; and so far from advising the inexperi- 
enced to try the nostrums recommended as ‘invariably suc- 
cessful,’ to their almost certain chagrin and loss, 1 would say: 
‘Purchase queens at the head of small nuclei, and endeavor to 
build up, by paying a little more for them, rather than run a 
certain risk of losing all.’ ” 

Now, friends, we have given quite an array of catalogues and 
price lists; and if any of you have spare time rainy days and 
evenings, I think it would be a good idea to drop a postal card 
to every one of them, look them over, and compare notes, and 
keep posted. 
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ITALIAN BEES. 


Full colonies for sale now; four-frame nuclei, or 
by the pound, later in the season. 
E. A. GASTMAN, Decatur, Macon Co., lil, 





200 COLONTES 


ITALIAN AND HIGH-CLASS HYBRID BEES 
FOR SALE | 


HESE bees are in first-class movable-frame hives, 
t allstraight worker combs, with sufficient stores 
to carry them throughtheseason. I guarantee these 
bees to be as good or better than those sold by other 
dealers for double the price, as hundreds of letters 
in my possession will testify. I have more bees than 
ican manage, is my reason for selling. 
Delivered on bonrd cars during April in good con- 
dition. Italians, $6 50; Hybrids, $5 50. 


QUEENS. 

I will sell a limited number onoly, of choice queens 
for breeding purposes, at a very low price, cousider- 
ing the quality o1 stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Address, 5-7d 


Geo, W. House, Fayetteville, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
ie 2 So Sas 
Drone-Excluder, Qusen & Drone Trap Combined, 


Sample, by mail, 65c.; express, 50c. In the flat, per 
dozen, including one made for model (13 in all), $3 00. 
Those who purchase a sample can get one dozen in 
the flat by remitting $2.50. Drone-exciuder, without 
trap, by mail, 30c.; by express, 20c.; in the flat, not 
less than one dozen, lic. each. For description see 
page 151, GLEANINGS. 

Send for our 23d annual circular and price list of 
four races of bees, queens, and supplies. 

5btfd Henry ALLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


REVERSIBLE- FRAME HIVES, 


WHITE BASSWOOD SECTIONS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 
0. J. HETHERINGTON, East Saginaw, Mich. 


5-7-0 


OLY-LAND & ITALIAN QUEENS. 
I shall this season be better pre- 
pared to furnish superior queens 
promptly than ever. Please order 
early. Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed, Tested queens of either 
race, before June 1, $3.00; in June, 
$2.50; after July 1, $2.00. Untested, before June 1, 
$1.25 each; six or more, $1.00 each; after June 1, 
single queen, $1.00; six. $5.50: twelve, $10 00. 
5tfdb i. R. COOD, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


At Kansas City, Mo., 


I raise pure Italian bees for sale. 
Dollar queensin May, - - 
Ld “* June, ms J é 
after June, - - - - 

Tested queens, double the above prices. 

Bees per % Ib., same prices as dollar queens. For 
discounts on large orders, see my circular. 

T warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. 1 do 
not know that I have any dissatistied customers; but 
if there are any such, and they will write me in re- 
gard to the matter, | will do the best that I can to 
render satisfaction. 

5tfd E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 1131. 


1884. 


Choice Jtalian Bees and Queens 


From imported and selected mothers, and also from 
the noted Doolittle strain of goiden Italians. Send 
for circular. SIMON P. RODDY, 

5-7d Mechanicstown, Frederick Co., Md. 


IF VOU WANT Seed Potatoes, Seed Corn, Onion 
Seed, Strawberry Plants, etc., Send for price list. 
FREE. GEO. H. COLVIN, Dalton, Pa. 5-6-7d 


TALIAN and HYBRID BEES FOR SALE. Strong stocks, 
5-7d JULIUS Frosc#, Elmore, Ottawa Co., O, 





$1.50 
1.25 
1.00 


“ 














